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Stead's  Feview,  li/lllB. 


Nerve  Health  for  3d.  Per  Day! 

FOR  SUMMER   FAG   NOTHING  SURPASSES 

tlean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts 


The  Modern  Home  Treatment  for 

Nervous  Breakdown,  Mental  Depression,  Brain  Fag,  Over- 
work, Neuralgia,  Headaches,  Backache,  Anaemia, 
Dyspepsia,  Insomnia,  Rheumatism,  Neuritis,  and  Other 
Nervous   Disorders. 

The  oppressive  weather  now  being  experienced  is  trying  the  nerves  and  the  constitutions  of 
Australia's  populace.  Those  whose  'systems  are  at  all  run  down  are  finding  the  Summer  most 
depressing.  They  "drag  through  the  day  somehow";  their  appetites  have  deserted  them; 
they  are  dyspeptic,  and  their  sleep  is  fitful  and  unrefreshing.  Housewives  complain  that 
they  are  fagged  out  before  the  day  starts;  brain-workers  are  headachy  and  cannot  think 
things  out;  manual  toilers  have  no  euergy;  none  of  them  has  heart  for  anything. 

HOW  DIFFERENT  IT  ALL  IS  WITH  THOSE  WHO&E  NERVES  ARE  RIGHT,  and  through 
whose  veins  there  courses  rich,  healthy  blood.  They  can  enjoy  life  despite  the  heat.  They 
are  the  people  who  are  "winning  out"  in  their  respective  callings.  They  are  the  people  who 
accomplish  things  while  the  anaemic,  nerve  exhausted  are  complaining  about  having  any- 
thing to  do  because  they  feel  so  down  and  out. 

PEOPLE  WHO  PUT  AND  KEEP  THEMSELVES  RIGHT  by  using  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts 
can  afl^ord  to  laugh  at  such  trifles  as  hot  weather  and  flies.  To  them  "  that  tired  feeling " 
18  a  stranger.  Health,  and  vigour,  and  endurance  are  theirs.  They  can  think  clearly,  act 
promptly,  and  work  cheerfully. 

K KAN'S  TONIC  NEKVE  NUTS  SUCCEED  in  imparting  health,  strength,  and  vitality,  because 
they  go  to  the  very  root  of  functional  ailments.  They  purify  and  enrich  the  blood, 
re-establish  sound  nerves,  and  by  toning  up  the  system  generally  they  dispel  dyspepsia, 
(Oiistipation,  headaches,  backaches,  and  other  ailments,  due  to  nerve  exhaustion.  Hean'a 
'Ionic  Nerve  Nuts  are  especially  good  for  girls  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood,  and  for  women 
who  liave  reached  middle  ;ige.  BraiTi-workers  cnnnot  sing  their  praises  too  loudly;  manual 
workers  are  surprised  at  the  increased  energy  following  their  use;  all  prefer  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts 
to  stimulants  for  bracing  them  up,  and  their  superiority  over  sedatives  for  subduing  neuras- 
thenic conditions  is  abundantly  apparent. 

Many  people  prominent  in  the  professional,  commercial  and  industrial  life  of  Australia  have 
not  hesitated  to  write  gratefully  commending  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts,  because  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  use,  many  telling  of  the  advantages  of  using  the  Australian  remedy  over 
well-known   and  high-priced  enemy   products. 


ECONOMICAL   AS  WELi 


;< 


HEAN'S  TONIC  NERVE  NUTS  are  supplied  in  boxes,  which  slip  conveniently  into  vest  pocket 
or  handbag,  and  may  thus  be  carried  aibout  to  be  taken  regularly^an  important  factor  in 
the  use  of  medicines. 

Besides   Being  so  £fficacioua,  Hean's  Tonic   Nerve 
Nuts   are   Most   Econonnical 

Boxes  containing  12  days'  supply  coat  only  3s.  each,  or  six  boxes  for  178.  3d.,  thus  furnishing 
jierye  health   at     a  cost  of  only  3d.  p-er  day.     Small   trial   boxea,  containing  eix  days'  supply', 

«08t  23.       ...  , .. 

The  medication  contained  in  a  3s.  box  of  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts  if  sold  as  a  mixture  would 
cost  at  least  7s.  6(1.  If  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve  Nuts  are  not  stocked  by  your  chemist  or  store,  do 
not  accept  any  interior  substitutes;  but  send  price,  and  your  order  will  be  filled  per  return 
mail  by  G.  \V.  lieun,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  178  Castlereagh  Street,  Sydney;  or  Box  531,  G.P.O., 
Jdei  bourne. 
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PELMANISM 


Many    Eminent    People 

Have  expressed  decided  opinions  on  the  Peiman  System  of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training.  The  following  list  does  not  by  any  means 
exhaust  the  number  of  those  who  have  given  the  Peiman  System 
their  approval. 

ADMIRAL  LORD  BERESFORD,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O. 
GENERAL  SIR   O'MORE   CREAGH,  V.C,   G.C.B.,   G.C.S.J. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR   F.   MAURICE,    K.C.M.G.,   C,B. 


Sir  Jas.  Yoxail,  M.P. 

E.  F.  Benson. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome. 

"  Sapper." 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

Cpl.   Arthur  F.   Thorn. 

Baroness  Orczy. 

C.  Sidlney  Paternoster. 

Geo.  R.  Sims. 


Edwd.  Anton. 

Sir  Theodore  Cook. 

Rev.  Canon  Hannay 

("  Geo.  A.  Birmingham.") 
Geo.  Henry 
H.  Creenhough  Smith. 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  M.A. 
Sir  Harry  Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  D.Sc. 

(Cantab.) 


These  people  have  written  about  the  Peiman  System  from  the  inside,  after 
thorougrhly  understanding-  and  applying-  its  principles.  In  their  public  announcements 
in  the  Press  of  Eng-land  they  have  analysed  Peiman  methods,  not  in  a  few  words,  but 
in  long  and  closely  reasoned  articles,  covering  many  aspects  of  the  work  the  Peiman 
School  does. 

There  is  nothing:  quite  analogous  to  thjc  popularity  of  Pelmanism  all  over  the 
world.  An  extraordinarily  larg-e  number  of  sailors  and  soldiers  have  g-one  through 
the  Peiman  Training  during-  service,  and  after  being-  discharg-ed ;  whilst  all 
sorts  and  cond'tions  of  civilians  have  enjoyed,  and  are  enjoying-,  the  benefits  which 
the  Peiman  School  offers. 

On  this  pag-e,  during  the  next  twelve  months,  we  purpose  giving  extracts  from 
articles  written  by  the  well-known  people  mentioned  above,  and  we  are  sure  that  this 
pag-e  will  have  a  great  interest  for  readers  of  "  Stead's."' 

In  the  meantime  we  would  like  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of  "  Mind  and  Memoi-y 
Training,"  in  which  Po'manism  is  fully  explained.  Write,  The  Secretnrv.  The  Pel- 
man  School  of  Mind  and  Memory  Training,  2.3  Gloucester  House.  3q6  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  PELMAN  SYSTEM  is 
Tuuiihi  b.v  Post  in  twelve  in- 
tereHtiiKJ  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  fomplete  the  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  fTst 
lesson,  and  the  interest  ruid 
.ittention  are  maintained 
Ihrouirhout.  Write  now  to 
the  Se-retary.  THE  I'ELMAN 
SCHOOL.  23  Gloucester  House, 
396    riimlers   Lane.   Mcllionrne. 


CUT   THIS  OUT    AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To    the    Secretary, 

PELMAN   SCHOOL   OF   MIND  AND  MEMORY, 
23  Gloucester  House,  396  F'inders  I-ane,  Melbourne. 

Please     send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Training." 


Name 


Add  i-cKS 
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Thank   you    for   mentioning   Stead's    Review    when    writing    to    advertiB^erB. 
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RE  P  UB  Lie 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Published    in    the    United    States 

Which    reflects    the   best    thought  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the    "New  Republic." 


EDITORS : 
Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 


Philip  Littell 


Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  suhRcription.  21/-.  Remittances 
should  he  made  by  money  order  to  the 
i;epul)lic  Publishing  Company,  421  West 
21et  Street,  New  York  City,  U.o.A.,  or  sent 
'>y  cheque  or  postal  note  to  the  New  Re- 
niblic,  c/o  Stead's,  182  Collins  Street,  Mel- 
bonrn«. 


Thajjk  you  for  mentioninr  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Why  be  deaf? 

Without  good  hearing-,  you  stand  on  an  un- 
equal tooting  with  other  people  and  the  fact 
is  brought  home  to  you  a  dozen  times  a  day. 
Why  be  deaf?     The 

Acousticon 


lO   Days' 
FREE    TRIAL 


will  safe'y  and  surely  enable  you  to  hear. 
Over  330,000  users,  including  tlie  Pi;ime  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Hughes.  No  matter  what  you  have 
tried  in  the  past,  write  for  10  Days'  Free 
Trial  of  an  "  Acousticon."  No  deposit,  no 
obligation.  Conviixe  yourself  at  our  ex- 
pense,  and   DON'T   STAY   DEAF! 


Lamson  Co. 


475  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
105  Daking  House,  Sydney. 


N.Z. :  John  R.  Procter, 
W.A.:  B.  C.  Little  and 


200  Hioh  St..  Christ'ch 
Co..  S61  Hay  St..  Perth 


PIONEER 

WOOD  PIPE 

WIU  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

ud  a  lot  of  trouble,  too, 
because    yon    can   lay   it 
down    ID    mioeralited    soil 
to  carry  water    con- 
taining   strong    acid 
or    sulpbur  solution, 
and  it   will  not  suffer 
from      corrosion     or 
erosion.        A     wood 
pipe    once    laid    will 
give  no  furtber  trouble. 


Send    for    Illustrated    Cata- 
logue,   free    on    application. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  Office  : 
BURNS  BAY   ROAD 
LANE  COVE.  N.S.W. 

PoiUl  Address :  Box  1576. 
G.P.O.,  SYDNEY.  I 

Factories— Lane  Cove.  N.S.W. 
Footscray,  Vic. 
Pt.  AdeUide,  S.A. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments.  C 


Electrolytic   Zinc  <^a-l\  Brand 

Containing  about  99.95%    Metallic  Zinc.    (99.9%  guaranteed) 


Spelter 

Containing  about 


BHAS; 


Brand 

98.75%   Metallic  Zinc 


High  Grade  Zinc  Dust 

Containing  about  90%    Metallic  Zinc. 
Zinc     Concentrates — Various  Grades 


SOLE     SELLING 
ORGANISATION 

FOI^   ABOVE 

AU  STR  ALIAN 
PiRODUCTIONS 


Zinc  Producers' 
Association  TtS: 

Collins  House,  360  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


Tbank    yon    tor   meutiouiug    bieatl  a   ttuvtew    wbeii    wriiius    lo    adverii»era. 
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^/v'v.Lexias 


(ONCENTRATED  •  ^5^^  •^^^T' 

Raisins  raised  by  tme 
\^q^Rays  of  the  Southern  5un.^.^q 

Use  this  word  "  SUN-RAYSED ''  \ 

Get   the    Habit  ! ! ! 
BUY    and    TRY  !  Ask    Your    Grocer  ! 

HERE  IS   THE   BEST   "LOLLY"    OBTAINABLE  ANYWHERE! 

NO    COOKING  ! 

"Put  equal  quantities  of  SUN-RAYSED  Currants,  Sultanas, 
and  Seeded  Lexias  through  an  ordinary  mincing  machine. 
Roll  into   little  balls  and   coat   with   desiccated   cocoanut." 

Better  than  any  chocolate.         HEALTHY  !         APPETISING  ! 
Read  the  Cash  Contests  on  opposite  page. 


Thank   you   for   meniioning   Stead'a  Review   when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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A.D.F.A.  A.D.F.A. 

CASH !        CASH ! 

Three  Cash  Contests 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR  OUR  MARCH  CAMPAIGN 

Splendid    Chances    Now    for    HOUSEWIVES, 
RHYMESTERS     and     BUDDING     AUTHORS 


NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  LIMERICKS 


Come  on- 


Poets ! ! 


Wo  want  a  oolleotioiL  of  good  old  NURSERY  RHYMES-  and  LIMERICKS  adapted  to  SUN- 
RATSEO  Sultanas,  Currants  and  Lexias,  after  tihe  style  of  "  Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  "  Little 
Mise  Muifit,"  "Taffy  Was  a  Welshman,"  "Old  King  Oole,"  "Little  Jack  Horner,"  "Tom,  Tom, 
the  Piper's  Son,"  and  scores  of  others. 

LIMERICKS — as    many   as   you   like 

Every  Nursery  Rhyme  or  Limerick  used  by  us  in  our  Publicity  Campaign  (and  we  gnar- 
antee  to  use  at  least  fifty  of  them  with  authors'  names  at  foot),  will  seoure  £,X  Is. Cash  Prize 
for  the  Author,  for  whicli  sum  it  shall  be  the  absoiuie  properly  of  the  A.D  F.A. 

Every  Nursery  Rhyme  or  Limer'Jck  submitted  needs  a  SEPARATE  ENTRY  FEE;  and 
each  one  will  have  a  chance  of  winning  a  separate  £1  Is.  Prize.  Entry  fee  is  1  lb.  of  fruit. 
See   later. 


The  A.D. F.A.  will  shortly  be  publishing  a  new  Recipe  Book,  containing  methods  of 
making  tasty  and  appetising  dishes  from  SUN-RAYSED  Sultanas,  Currants  and  Lexias.  Good 
Testcsd    Recipes    from  Australian  housswives  are  wanted. 

Any  recipes  forwarded — if  not  in  our  present  Recipe  Book,  and  if  used  by  us  in  our 
New  Book — will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  £1  Is.  per  recipe.  In  the  event  of  two  entrants 
sending  the  same  recipe  (if  we  use  it),  the  first  from   whom  received   shall  secure  the    prize. 


FAIRY    STORIES 

We  also  want  Fairy  Stories  dealing   in    any   way   with    SUN-RAYSED   Sultanas,  Currants,   and 
Ijezias,  written  in  a  manner  attractive  to  children. 


First  Prize,  £10 


Limit— SOO    Words 
— Second  Prize,   £3— 


Third  Prize,  £2 


Prize-winning  stories  shall   be  the   absolute   property   of  the    A.D. P. A.     Unsuccessful    stories 
will   be   returned   to  entrants   if   accompanied   by    a   stamped    addressed    envelope. 


Here  's  an  entertaining  and  profitable  way  of  spending  the  long  evenings,  and  testing 
the  fine  qualify  of   SUN-RAYSED   fruits,   and   winning  a  New   Year's   present  for  yourself. 

Entry  fee  for  e^iicli  of  these/  oontesta  is  a  docket  FKO.Vf  YOUR  G-ROCER  siiowing  you 
have  that  day  bought  1  LB.  OF  SUN-RAYSED  FRUITS— EITHER  SULTANAS.  CURRANTS 
OR    LEXIAS. 

THREE  Pounds  will,  of  course,  entitle  the  buyer  to  THREE  entries. 

NOTK. — If  your  grocer  doos  not  carry  stock,  and  will  not  s°-cure  it,  please  send  us  1/3 
(Postal  Note  or  stamps),  and  we  will  post  you  value  in  fruit  (less  cost  of  postage — Victoria, 
6d.;    Inters'ate,    £d.) 

If  sending  two  entries,  enclose  2/3,  and  for  three,  send  3/-,  as  postal  postage  rates 
decrease   after   first    pound    weight.  • 

It  will,  of  course,  be   ninch  cheaper  to  BUY  FROM   YOUR   GROCER,  as  postal   rates   are 
80    much    heaxier    than  rail  freights. 

All   oommunications  to  be  addressed  to,   and   Postal  Notee  to   be  made  payable    to — 

C.   J.    DeGARIS, 

Director    of    Publicity, 

A.D.F.A.,   Mildura,  Victoria 

Whose   decision    shall    be   final    and    absolute. 
Winners'  names  will  bo  advertised  in  C'ity  Dailies  during  February. 
Entries   for    ALL   THREE    CONTESTS   close   on    30th    January.    1919. 

Use  the  word  "SUN-RAYSED."      Get  the  habit!! 

Thank   you   for   mentioning   Stead's   Review    when    writing    to    advertisers. 
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The  Smootliest  Nib  in  the  ¥/orld 

A  "  Swan  '*  nib  will  write  with  invariable 
smoothness  for  many  years.  You  cannot  get 
such  a  splendid  nib  in  any  other  pen,  nor 
so  simple  and  efficient  a  pen  as 


(Australian  Prices) 


SAFETY  PATTZRM 

with    screw-on    Cap,    may 

be  carried  in  any  position. 

From    IS-  upwards. 


STANDARD  PATTERN 

w^ith  slip-on  Cap,  to  be  car- 
ried in  an  upright  position. 
From   1 2/6  upwards. 


SOLD  BY  STATIONERS   AND  JEWELLERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  request. 

MABIE.  TODD  &  CO.  Ltd..  79  and  80  High  Holborn.  London.  Eng. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Zurich,  Toronto,  &c.    SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only) :  235a  George 

Street.    London   Factory:    319-329   Weston  Street,  S.E.     Associate  House:  Mabie. 

Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  emd  Chicago. 


iiiiHiliiiii' 


After  Death 


Containing 

FURTHER  LETTERS  FROM  JUUA 


This  book  h«s  been  as  li^ht  from  be- 
yond the  grrave  to  many  bereaved  per- 
sons, bringing-  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  the 
groat  darkness  of  the  vftlley  of  death 


This  Edition  contains  a  new  Pr«fao« 

Written   by  the   Late 

W.   T.   STEAD. 

Strongly   bound    in    Cloth. 
Poet  5/-   Free. 


Send    orders    (enclosing    5/-)    to 
The   Manager,   Stead's   Review, 
182   Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 


HYMNS   THAT 
HAVE   HELPED 


Being  a  Collection  of  Hymns  which  have 
been  found  most  useful  to  the  children 
of  men. 

Edited  by    W.    T.   STEAD 

Price  //-       Post  Free 


Mr.  Stead  was  always  a  great  lover  of 
hymns.  He  knew  a  large  number  by  heart, 
and  he  found  them  a  constant  source  of 
comfort  and  assistance  throughout  his  whole 
life.  Having  been  so  much  helped  by 
hymns  himself,  he  conceived  the  idea,  in 
1895,  of  ascertaining  from  a  great  many 
notable  men  and  women  just  which  hymiis 
had  helped  them  most  in  their  lives.  His 
enquiries  met  with  a  remarkable  response, 
of  intense  human  interest.  He  made  a 
careful  summary  of  all  the  replies  received, 
and  compiled  them  in  the  above  book. 


Send  orders  (enclosing  1/-)  to 

77ie  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 
182  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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Summer  Diarrhoea 

is  the  chief  cause  of  the  heavy  death-rate 
among  infants.  The  disease  is  caused  by 
impure  milk,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  infected  milk  is  to  give  baby 


The  NATURAL-MILK  Food 


A  Free  Sample,  and   a  copy  of    the    "Lactogen" 
Baby  Book,  will    be    posted    on    application  to — 

The    BACCHUS    MARSH 

—  Concentrated   Milk    Co.    Ltd.  — 
591-9    Little    Collins    St.,    Melbourne 


What    Matters    Most    is    Not    What    You 
Know,  but  "What  Can  You  Remember?" 

Every  minute  of  evei-y  day  you  are  staking  your  success  on  the  reliability  of 
your  Memory.  If  it  serves  yoa  well— yon  succeed;  if  it  fails— VOU  fail.  Dmi.btleiss 
you  are  running  just  sucli  a  risk  YOURSELF,  not  from  any  ItK-k  <if  knowledge,  but 
luerely  because  your  memory  is  not  scientifically  tr9,incd— not  classified,  so  to  speak 
-in  a  manner  that  enables  you  to  utilise  any  item  in  your  store  of  knowledge 
KXACTIjY  when  vou  want  it.  It  is  to  overcome  this  very  prevalent  wo.tkiioss  that 
Thrt 


Linnean  Memory  System 


has  been  <'ompile(l.  The  "  Linnean  "  System,  by  a  short  scries  of  easily-learned 
lessons,  enables  you  to  so  systematise  your  memory  that  you  are  able  to  quote 
facts,  fmnres,  lorninlw.  dates,  extracts,  etc.,  correctly  on  tho  instiint.  It  gives  you 
<?Ointideni:o  in  yourself.  It  will  enable  you  to  become  the  right-hand  in.-iii  or  wonjan 
ia  ANY  business,  because  you  can  be  trusted  to  KNOW  anrf  to  correctly  .VNiSWKK 
every  question  of   iniivirtance  that   arises. 
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January  4,   1919. 
Laying  the  Anti-American  Feeling. 

The  two  outstanding  happenings  of  the 
past  fortnight  are  the  magnificent  recep- 
tion accorded  to  President  Wilson  in  Paris 
and  London,  and  the  British  election.  Be- 
fore the  President  of  the  United  States 
reached  Europe  there  was  undoubtedly 
growing  up — especially  in  distant  parts  of 
the  Empire — a  strong  feeling  that  somehow 
or  other  the  Americans  intended  to  come  be- 
tween us  and  our  enemies,  would,  bv  in- 
sisting upon  the  strict  carrying  out  of  their 
Fourteen  Articles,  prevent  us  from  getting 
colonies  and  indemnities  and  other  things 
which  we  wanted.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  this  sentiment  in 
the  breasts  of  many  Australians  at  any 
rate,  and  the  wonderful  welcome  extended 
to  the  official  representative  of  America  was 
needed  to  exorcise  it.  Now  we  know  that 
whatever  may  be  our  personal  feelings  in 
the  matter,  the  King  and  Queen,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  individually  and  collec- 
tively have  delighted  to  honour  in  super- 
lative manner  the.  great  statesman  from 
across  the  Atlantic.  His  visit  to  Europe 
has  swept  away  all  feelings  of  distrust 
and  suspicion  which  the  man  in  the 
street    was    bt^ginning    to    voice    only    too 


freely.  There  has  never  before  been  such  a 
visit,  and  the  welcome  accorded  the  visitor 
was  worthy  the  occasion. 

The  Fourteen  Articles  Still  Stand. 

I  find  that  the  relief  experienced  by 
those  who  were  concerned  about  American 
intervention  is  due  to  some  sort  of  an  idea 
that  President  Wilson  has  agreed  to  a  modi- 
fication of  his  Fourteen  Articles  which  will 
permit  of  our  doing  exactly  as  we  wish 
with  the  enemy.  They  now  imagine  that 
Germany  will  have  to  pay  our  war  expenses 
as  well  as  find  the  money  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  that 
we  will  be  free  to  set  up  prohibitive  tariffs 
against  German  goods  should  we  so  desire, 
and  that,  of  course,  we  will  now  keep  the 
colonies  we  have  taken.  They  base  this 
easv  assumption  on  the  cordial  manner  in 
which  the  conferences  between  President  and 
Entente  statesmen  have  been  carried  on 
Yet  may  this  cordiality  not  be  due  to  the 
loyal  determination  of  these  statesmen  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Fourteen  Articles 
to  which  thev  have  definitely  subscribed :' 
For  the  future  peace  of  the  world  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  is  the  true  reading  of  the 
situation.  President  Wilson  himself  re- 
mains quite  definite  concerning  the  American 
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attitude  towards  the  Peace  settlement.  In 
a  great  speech  at  Manchester  he  empha- 
sised the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 
States  towards  purely  European  matters — 
non-interference.     He  said  : — 

You  know  that  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways felt  from  the  very  beginning'  of  her 
history  that  she  must  keep  herself  separate 
from  any  kind  of  connection  with  European 
politics.  I  want  to  say  very  frankly  to  you 
that  she  is  not  now  interested  in  European 
politics,  but  she  is  interested  in  the  part- 
nership of  rigfht  between  America  and 
Europe.  If  the  future  had  nothing-  for  us 
but  a  new  attempt  to  keep  the  world  at  a 
rig-ht  poise  by  a  balance  of  power  the  United 
States  would  take  no  interest,  because  she 
will  join  no  combination  of  power  which  is 
not  a  combination  of  all  of  us.  She  is  not 
interested  merely  in  the  peace  of  Europe, 
but  in  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
settlement  which  is  just  ahead  of  us  some- 
thing- more  delicate  and  difficult  than  was 
ever  attempted  before  has  to  be  accomplished 
— a  g:enuine  concert  of  mind  and  of  purpose. 
But  while  it  is  difficult,  there  is  an  element 
present  that  makes  it  easy.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  I  believe,  has  there 
been  such  a  keen  international  conscious- 
ness as  there  is  now.  There  is  a  grreat  voice 
of  humanity  abroad  in  the  world  just  now, 
and  he  who  cannot  hear  is  deaf. 

There  is  a  g-reat  compulsion  of  the  com- 
mon conscience  now  in  existence,  and  if  any 
statesman  resist  it  he  will  g"ain  the  most 
unenviable  eminence  in  history.  We  are  not 
obeying:  the  mandate  of  parties  or  of  poli- 
tics. We  are  obeying-  the  mandate  of 
humanity.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  individual  items  of  the  set- 
tlement which  we  are  about  to  attempt  will 
be  altog-ether  satisfactory.  One  has  only  to 
apply  one's  mind  to  any  one  of  the  questions 
of  boundary  and  of  altered  sovereig-nty  and 
of  racial  aspirations  to  do  something-  more 
than  conjecture  that  there  is  no  man,  and 
no  body  of  men,  who  know  just  how  they 
oug-ht  to  be  settled. 

And  yet,  if  we  are  to  make  unsatisfactory 
settlements,  we  must  see  to  it  that  they  are 
rendered  more  and  more  satisfactory  by  the 
subsequent  adjustments  which  are  made 
possible.  We  must  provide  the  machinery 
for  readjustments  in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  machinery  of  g-ood  will  and  friendship. 
Friendship  must   have   a  machinery. 

America  Against  "  Balanse  of  Power." 

There  are  those  who  are  again  advocathig 
the  continuance  of  the  "Balance  of  Power'' 
policv,  which  carries  with  it  inevitably  the 
building  up  of  gigantic  armaments,  each 
balanced  group  striving  to  outdo  the  other 
in  military  and  naval  preparation.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  statement  is  a  plain  and  de- 
finite warning  to  such  folk.  Re-establish 
the  Balance  of  Power  principle,  he  says, 
and  the  United  States  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with   the  settlement   at   all.     Revert 


to  the  old  system  of  securing  peace  by  pre- 
paring for  war,  and  American  help  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Europe  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. I  can  hear  plenty  of  people  say- 
ing that  we  are  quite  able  to  settle  every- 
thing  ourselves  now  without  American  as- 
sistance, but  a  moment's  consideration 
shows  that  France,  Italy  and  Great  Bri- 
tain herself  depend  too  greatly  upon  the 
United  States  to  risk  losing  her  active 
support.  That  support  will  not  be  forth- 
coming if  the  lines  of  settlement  fail  to 
conform  with  American  ideas.  Fortunately 
the  President's  visit  has  dispelled  the  fear 
that  cordial  agreement  between  the  Allies 
and  the  United  Strtes  might  not  be  reached, 
for  even  M.  Clemenceau's  outspoken  state- 
ment that  he  was  not  in  agreement  with 
President  Wilson  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed bv  his  declaration :  "  My  guiding 
thought  is  that  nothing  should  separate  the 
four  great  peoples  who  have  been  united 
in  the  war."  Dr.  Wilson  seems  to  be  quite 
satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
settling  individual  items  as  the  broad  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  him  have  been  defi- 
nitelv  accepted.  It  is  worth  noting,  in 
passing,  that  when  President  Wilson  speaks 
he  speaks  for  over  100,000,000  people  who 
have  steadily  accorded  him  the  most  en- 
thusiastic support,  and  we  should  not  for- 
get, either,  that  at  the  Versailles  Confer- 
ence the  Allied  representatives  adopted  the 
Fourteen  Articles  in  toto  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas.  Re- 
sponsible statesmen  cannot  reptidiate  ac- 
tions taken  in  consort,  even  though  at  first 
merely  a  temporarv  advantage  may  'haye 
been  sought  by  taking  them. 

From   Washington  to  Wilson. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  day 
when  a  monument  to  George  Washington 
will  be  unveiled  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Who,  in  those  far  off  days,  when  at  the 
head  of  a  mere  handful  of  agriculturalists, 
Washington  defied  the  British  Empire  and 
won  American  independence  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  would  have  imagined  that  his 
27  th  successor  would  be  rapturously 
cheered  as  he  drove  through  the  streets  of 
the  British  metropolis  on  his  way  to  sump- 
tuous quarters  in  the  Palace  of  a  direct 
descendant  of  that  George  III.,  whose 
stubborn  obstinacy  had  cost  him  an  Em- 
pire. Received  with  royal  salutes,  treated 
in  all  things  as  if  he  were  a  monarch  of  the 
first  rank,,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  did  not  fail  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  he  accepted  all  this  only  because   the 
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honours  were  not  meant  for  him,   a  plain 
cit'zen,  but  for  the  head  of  the  great  nation 
which  had  so  opporturelv  come  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Allies.     The  last  trace  of  feel- 
ing aga-nst  the  great  Eepublic  which,   had 
it  not  been  for  Washington  and  his  band 
of  patriots,   might  to-day  be  the  brightest 
star   in   the   Imperial    firmament,     vanished 
completely  as  the  President  passed  through 
the  wildly  cheering  crowds  to  become  the 
honoured  guest  of  their  Kling.     It  was  for 
the  good  of  the  entire  world  that  Washing- 
ton struck  when  he  se\-ered  the  bonds  whdch 
united  Britain  and  her  i^merican  colonies, 
but  he  has  found  a  worthy  successor,   who 
is  do'ng  an  equal    service   to   the  world    bv 
careful  Iv     riveting     new     bonds — ^but     of 
friendship     this     t'me.     not     of     control. 
Severed  from  the  Empire  the  United  States 
has  grown  and  prospered,  until  to-day  her 
people  number  twice  those  who  dwell  in  the 
parent  country,  until  her  wealth  is  greater 
than    that    of    any    other   land,    until    she 
stands   the   most   powerful    single   State  in 
the  world.    A  State  determined  to  do  away 
with    the    old    internationalism,     with    its 
petty    fencing  and   subterfuges.       In  their 
new    strength    the    Americans    look    to    the 
British   to  unite  with   them    and    together 
make     possible    the     realisation   of     those 
'ideals  the  President   has  indicated  as  being 
necessary  for  the  future  governance  of  the 
world.      Together   the   two   great   branches 
of  the  English-speaking  world    can  domi- 
nate the  earth.     They  can  make  peace  per- 
manent, can  abolish  war.     The  great  test- 
ing time  is  coming.     Let  us  pray  that  the 
statesmen  of  the  two  countries  will  not  fail 
in  the  critical  moment. 

Secret  Diplomacy. 

M.  Pichon,  French  Foreign  Minister,  in 
a  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  re- 
ferred to  Anglo-French  agreements  which 
still  bind  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Agreements  "  which  Great  Britain  will  cer- 
tainlv  ratify  because  otherwise  she  will  be 
breaking  her  word."  the 

abolition  of  which  is  demanded  in  the 
first  of  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Arti- 
cles. The  present  Ministers  may  not  wish 
to  carry  out  this  policy,  but  if  the  French 
leaders  insist  they  will  be  obliged  so  to 
do.  What  the  agreements  are  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  do  know  that  the  agreement 
between  France  and  Russia,  concluded 
early  in  191 7.  called  not  only  for  the  an- 
nex at  iorij  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  also  for 
the   inclusion  in    French    Tt^ritory   of    the 


Saar  Valley  coal  district,  and  for  the  en- 
tire separation  of  the  Teutonic  provinces 
on  the  west  of  the  Rhine  from  Germany. 
These  were  to  be  formed  into  an  autono- 
mous and  neutral  State,  free  of  all  politi- 
cal and  economic  dependence  upon  Ger- 
many. There  has  been  much  discussion 
over  this  agreement  which  was  published, 
by  the  Bolshevik  Government  in  Petro- 
grad,  but  its  authenticity  has  not  been 
denied.  Of  course  what  France  regarded 
as  necessary  to  safeguard  her  from  the 
danger  of  German  attack  in  1917  is  prob- 
a.bly  not  so  regarded  to-day.  when  German 
militarism  has  been  defeated  and  general  re- 
duction of  armaments  has  been  agreed  to. 

Those  which 
conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  new  recon- 
struction could  be  renewed  publicly  ;  those 
which  did  not  could  remain  in  the  basket  to 
which    thev    liad    been    consigned 

The  Anglo-Franco-Russian  Agreement. 

It  is  now  stated  from  Paris  that  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Russia,  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  March,  1917,  stands, 
so  far  as  the  latter  two  Powers  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  Bolshevik  Government  has 
denounced  the  Russian  share.  That  treaty 
provided  that  Russia  was  to  obtain  the  Ar- 
menian provinces  of  Turkey,  and  also  the 
southern  part  of  Kurdistan."^  She  was  also 
to  get  Constantinople,  and  what  was  left  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  The  neutral  zone  in 
Persia  between  the  Russian  and  British 
spheres  of  influence  was  to  pass  under  that 
of  Great  Britain,  who  was  also  to  get  the 
southern  part  of  Mesopotamia  up  to  Bag- 
dad, and  the  ports  of  Haifa  and  Akka  fin 
Syria.  France  was  to  have  the  coastal  strip 
of  Syria  and  the  vilayet  of  Adana, 
also  territory  inland  up  to  the  new  Russian 
frontier.  Alexandretta  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed a  free  port.  Palestine  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
was  to  be  subject  to  a  special  regime 
to  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
Russia  and  France  and  England.  Pro- 
portionate portions  of  the  Ottoman  debt 
were  to  be  assumed  by  the  three  contract- 
ing Powers.  Absolute  annexation  of  these 
Turkish  territories  is  not  now  apparently 
contemplated,  but  protectorates  similar  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  over  Egypt  will  be 
established.  Lender  French  or  British 
direction  the  peojiles  of  Svria.  Armenia. 
Mesopotamia  and  the  rest  will  decide  what 
sf)ecial  form  of  government  they  prefer. 
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Tchnovnicks  and  Others. 

Whilst  the  leaders  of  the  Entente  are  one 
and  all  praising  President  Wilson  and  ap- 
proving his  aims,  what  may  be  called  the 
Old  Guard  are  steadily  closing  on   Paris. 
These  men,   nurtured  in  secret  diplomacy, 
weaned    on    the    Balance    of    Power,    arid 
brought  up  on  the  doctrine  that  tomaintain 
peace   you   must   prepare   exhaustively    for 
war,    will    form   the   solid   backing  behind 
the  official    plenipotentiaries.      One  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Tchnovnicks  of    the 
Foreign  Office,  Lord  Hardinge,  is  actually 
spoken  of  as  likely  to  be  one  of  the  British 
delegates  1    He  acted  throughout  as  a  brake 
on  the   wheel   of   international    advance  in 
regard     to    arbitration,    disarmament  _  and 
everything  else  whidh  came  up  for  discus- 
sion at  the  last  Hague  Conference.     It  is 
hardly  likely  that  his  sojourn  in  India  as 
absolute  ruler  over  two  hundred  millions  of 
coloured   people   wakened    his    slumbering 
international  conscience  or  constrained  him 
to   take    up  a    different     attitude    towards 
European  and  world  affairs  than  he  main- 
tained in  the  fateful  days  of   1907.      Mr. 
Balfour  is  certain  to  be  a  delegate,  and  he 
has  frankly  stated  that  he  is  a  believer  in 
secret  diplomacy.     M.  Clemenceau,  though 
also  favouring  the  old   methods,  has  pro- 
mised   that    the    discussions  at    Versailles 
shall  be  made  public.     That,   by  the  way, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  much.     The  dis- 
cussions at  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907 
were  supposed  to  be  public,  and  the  plenary 
sittings  were  open.  All  these  plenary  meet- 
ings did,  though,  was  to  receive  the  reports 
of  the  various  committees,  and  these,  which 
did  the  entire  work  of  the  Conference,  were 
always  held  with  rigidly  closed  doors.     So 
it  will  be  at  the  corning  Peace  Conference, 
in   all   probability,    although   tilie  American 
delegates  will  no  doubt  give  a  summarv  of 
the  proceedings  to  be  cabled  to  the  United 
States  ench  dav.     The  mystery  man  of  the 
Conference    will    be   Colonel    House,    who 
though  having  no  official   position   in  con- 
nection with  the  Americani  Government,   is 
the  confidential    adviser  of   the   President, 
and  a  man   of  extraordinary   ability.  ^   He 
has  a  private  income  and  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  politics  nnd  Govermme-nts.  Lord 
Northcliffe.   who  was  present  at  the  Inter- 
Allied    War  Conference    in    Paris    in    No- 
vember,  1917,  thus  describes  his  methods: 

Colonel  House  had  reduced  the  _  vast 
assemblage  of  Allied  nations  to  a  series  of 
small  iDUsiness  rommittees,  and  thus  hot  air 
was  entirely  eliminated  at  the  start.  I  can- 
not reveal  the  conference  secrets,  but  when 


I  looked  at  that  gfilded  chamber  where  it 
first  met,  and  realised  that  every  man  was 
loaded  with  a  speech,  my  heart  went  out  in 
gratitude  to  the  wise  Colonel,  who  had 
dammed  the  flood.  As  it  was.  Premier 
Clemenceau  in  his  opening  address  took 
less  than  two  minutes,  and  soon  our  meet- 
ing- broke  up,  and  everyone  settled  to  work. 

Concerning  speeches  the  Colonel  hunself 
said.  "  The  more  I  see  of  life  the  more  I 
am  impressed  that  the  great  handicap  on  so 
many  statesmen  is  their  love  of  talking  for 
effect.  They  like  to  say  something  that 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  crowd,  and 
then  sit  idle  for  a  week  and  read  over 
their  speech  complacently.  When  I  can  I 
do  away  with  that  sort  of  thing.  It  means 
lost  motion,  wasted  effort  and  frequently 
foolish  statements  which  are  hard  to  live 
down."  It  matters  little,  of  course,  what 
delegates  the  Germans  send,  as  tthey  will 
merely  have  to  accept  what  the  Allies  and 
American  plenipotentiaries  have  agreed 
upon. 

Feeding  the  Enemy. 

Internal     conditions     in     Germany     are 
no    more    settled.      There  has    been    fierce 
fighting  in  Berlin,  and  the  Spartacus  group 
remains  formidable.     The  news  we  get  is 
obviously   very    unreliable,    and    affords    a 
poor  clue  to  the  true  position.     That  food 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  main  problems 
is  obvious  enough,    for  we   learn   that   the 
Swiss,  by  arrangement  with  tlie  Americans, 
have    been    despatching    large  supplies   to 
Vienna   and    other    centres.       Some    good 
reader  of  mine  has   written  me  most  furi- 
ously because,  in  a  recent  issue,   I  quoted 
what  Mr.   Gibbs  reported  he  had  found  in 
Germany.      Nevertheless,    Mr.    Gibbs  is  a 
quite     unbiassed     witness     who,    however, 
during  a  brilliant  career,  has  always  made 
a  point  of  getting  at  the  real  facts  and  has 
never  rested  satisfied  with  superficial  know- 
ledge.    A  recent  cable  set  out  an  alleged 
message  from    Mr.    Hoover,    in    which    he 
roundlv   declared  that  there  was  no  grave 
food  shortage,  but  the  general  evidence  is 
that  lihere  is  great  lack  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  the  kr\own  rations  on  which  people 
have  had  to  subsist  proves  it  pretty  well,  and 
the  Swiss  action  gives  further  confirmation. 
Germany    wants     foodstuffs    just     as     does 
France,  and  the  getting  of  them  is  one  of 
the  immediate  problems  which  confront  the 
Government  at  Berlin.     They  can  only  be 
drawn     from     America,     and   the    United 
States    will    only    supply  if    the   Armistice 
terms   are  carried  out,    and   if   there  is  a 
proper  organisation  to  see  to  distribution. 
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All   the    Allies    recognise    the    grave    need  ania,  and  tihe  rest  were, apparently  not  suf- 

there  is  of  sending  food  to  Russia,  where  ficiently  strong  to  hold  their  own  once  the 

it    is    well    known   thousands    are    actually  German  troops    were   withdrawn.      Clearly 

starving  to  death,   but  until  a  stable  Gov-  Allied  troops  will  have  to  take  their  place, 

ernment  is  set  up  all  they  can  attempt  to  or  the  Bolsheviks   will  triumph, 
do   is    to   feed   the   people  in    the   districts 

occupied  by  Allied  troops.     The  Bolshevik  The  Polish  Situation. 

Ministry    is    no   longer    recognised    by    the  The  reports  which  we  are  now  receiving 

Entente  Powers,  and  French  troops  are  en-  concerning  the    Polish    situation    afford    a 

gaged  in  invading  Ukrainia.     There  is  no  splendid    illustration   of    tihe    utter    unreli- 

hope  of  the  starving  Russians  receiving  sue-  ability  of  mudh  of  the  news  that  is  reach- 

cour  from  the  Allies  this  winter,  and  there  ing   the   Commonwealth.       We   learn   from 

is  obviously  great  danger  of  the  latter  be-  various  cables   which   have  been  published 

coming  gravely  involved  in  military  expedi-  here  that  an  army  of  50,000  Poles,  under 

tions  in  Muscovy.  General  Haller,  has  landed  at  Danzic,  the 

port  on  the  Baltic  which  was  at  one  time  a 
Russian   Entanglements.  Polish  possession,  and  is  the  natural  gate- 
The   present   policy  of   tihe  Allies   is   to  way   through  which  Poland  can  have  deal- 
overthrow    Bolshevism,  but  the  leaders    of  ings  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     This  strong 
their   troops   have   been  given   strict  orders  force,    if    it   actually    did    land,    can   only 
that  this  must  be  done  by  Russian  forces,  have  got  to  Danzic  with  the  consent  of  the 
That   is   to  say,   the  scheme   is  to  support  Entente  Powers.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  Anti-Bolshevik  elements  in  Russia,  and  its  object  is  to  capture  that  place  so  that 
organise  them  to  fight  and  destroy  fhe  pre-  when    the   fimal     settlement     is     made    the 
sent  Government.     That  is,  of  course,   the  Allies  will  be  confronted  with  a  jait  accom- 
best   way   to  deal   with  the   Russian   prob-  fli,   and  will  concur  in   Polish  possession, 
lem,    but  it   holds  many   unquiet  possibili-  or    whether    it    wishes    to    traverse    East 
ties.     Supposing  the  Bolsheviks,  instead  of  Prussia  and  reach  Poland  proper  in  order 
succumbing  to  the  Russian  forces  opposed  to  defend  that  country  against  the  troops 
to   them    manage    to  organise  and   become  of   the  Russian   Bolsheviks.     Anyhow,    ai- 
formidable ;    supposing    that,    meeting   one  though  it   was  reported  at  Danzic  as   long 
of  the  invading  armies,  they  defeat  it,  and  ago  as  Christmas  Day,   nothing  direct  has 
wit)h  it  destroy  the  Allied  troops,   who  are  been    heard   of    it    since   then.       We    may 
lending     their     assistance,    what    will    the  assume,    however,   that   a  portion  of   these 
Entente   Powers   do?     Will    it  not   be  ex-  troops  who  landed  there  has  gone  through 
ceedingly   difficult   to  avoid  intervention   in  to  Poland,  for  cables  now  tell  of  a  Polish 
force.       The    Russian    situation   is    an   ex-  invasion  of  Posen,    a   province   which   fell 
ceedingly  dangerous  one,  nnd  it  need  occa-  to   Prussia  over   a  century   ago,    when   the 
sion  no  surprise  if  the  Allies  make  every  ancient   kingdom   of    Poland    was    divided 
endeavour    to   prevent    Germany  going    the  between  its  three  neighbours.      But   whilst 
way  of  Russia.     All  the  Baltic  States  are  we  read  reports  of  the  capture  of  the  city 
appealing   to  the  Allies   for   help,    just  as  of  Posen,  and  learn  from    the    cables   the 
they  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  Ger-  amazing    news    that    Polish    cavalry    have 
mans    for    assistance    against  the    Bolshe-  actually    penetrated    deeply   into    Germany 
viks.      How  far   we   will   be  compelled  to  proper    and    have  possessed    themselves   of 
give  it  remains   to  be  seen.     T'he   German  Frankfurt-on-the  Oder,  we  also  read  plain- 
action     in     intervening      in     Finland     was  tive    appeals    from    the    Poles   for    Allied 
strongly  condemned  at  the  time,  but  actu-  assistance  to  repel  the  Russian  soldiers  who 
allv  what  thev   did  there  is  our  policy   in  are  storming   into   Poland   from   the   East. 
Ukrainia,    and    in    other   parts   of   Russia.  The  absurdity  of   invading  Germany   with 
We    are    supporting    the    Anti-Bolsheviks,  a  scratch  lot  of  ill-equipped  cavalry,  whilst 
just  as  the  Germans  did  the  White  Guards  the     very    existence    of     Polnnd    itself    is 
against  the  Red.     If  the  Finns  appealed  to  threatened  by  the  Bolshevik  Government  in 
us  for  help  to-day  we  would,  presumably,  Russia,   is  so  obvious  thnt  we  can   dismiss 
give   it   to  the   White   Guards,    not   to  the  the  news  of  the  occupation  of   Frankfurt 
Red  Bolsheviks.     German  intervention  suf-  as   incorrect.      At   the  same  time   we  have 
ficed  to  settle  the  Finnish  question,  though  to   remember   that   amongst   the   Poles   are 
the    Allied  victory  has  prevented  them  many    fanatics,   that    their   bane   has    ever 
reaping  any  advantage  therefrom  ;  but  the  been  their  inability  to  act  together.      It  is 
Anti-Bolshevik  parties  in  Esthonia,  Lithu-  possible   that    some   irresixmsible   comman- 
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der,  finding  his  advance  into  Germany  un- 
opposed, has  recklessly  pushed  forward, 
quite  regardless,  like  Prince  Rupert  at 
Naseby,  of  what  was  happening  to  the 
main  army  and  to  his  country. 

Opera  Bouf  politics. 

Almost  in  paralkl  columns  then  we  read 
of  the  arrival  of  a  great  army  of  Poles  at 
Danzic,  of  the  mobilisation  of  the  man- 
hood of  Poland,  of  the  capture  of  Posen, 
of  the  occupation  of  Frankfurt,  a  hundred 
miles  further  west,  of  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Bolsheviks,  of  plaintive 
appeals  from  the  Poles  for  Allied  assist- 
ance, of  the  setting  up  of  a  strong  Polish 
Government,  of  the  starving  condition  of 
the  people,  of  the  lack  of  equipment  of 
their  armies,  and  of  their  determination!  to 
re-create  the  great  Poland  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  final  touch  which  creates  almost 
a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  situation  is  the 
appointment  of  Paderewski  as  President. 
To  direct  the  exceedingly  difficult  and  deli- 
cate position  in  Poland  requires  a  man  ac- 
customed to  handling  his  fellows,  a  man  of 
the  strongest  nerves,  a  man  who  can  impress 
his  will  upon  others.  Personally  Paderew- 
ski is  a  most  charming  man,  and  as  a 
pianist  he  has  no  rival ;  but  he  is  nervy, 
and  by  training  quite  unfitted  for  the  sue-  . 
cessful  handling  of  other  men.  The  whole 
of  his  life's  success  has  depended  solely 
upon  his  own  ability  to  do  things.  He  has 
never  been  called  upon  to  get  others  to  act. 
Presumably  the  choice  O'f  the  Poles  fell 
upon  this  great  virtuoso  because  they  could 
not  agree  amongst  themselves  to  appoint 
anyone  who  had  been  intimately  connected 
with  local  affairs  during  the  last  few  years. 
Therefore  they  fall  back  upon  Paderewsbi 
as  a  distinguished  outsider  who  is  yet  a 
Pole.  The  action  of  the  Poles  in  invading 
Posen  is  surely  unauthorised  by  the  Powers 
who  made  the  Armistice  with  Germany. 
So  long  as  it  lasts  no  fighting  is  to  take 
place,  and  the  Poles,  being  now  recog- 
nised as  our  Allies,  must  be  bound  by  it. 
Although  the  Entente  and  the  United  States 
did  not  insist  on  the  demobilisation  of  the 
German  armies  or  their  disarmament,  it  was 
certainly  understood  that  these  armies 
should  cease  altogether  from  fighting.  Yet 
the  only  way  in  which  the  German  Govern-  ■ 
ment  can  prevent  the  Poles  from  invading 
Germany  and  threatening  Berlin  is  by  send- 
ing troops  against  them  to  drive  them 
back.  The  alternative  is  for  the  Allies  to 
coerce  the  Poles  into  keeping  the  terms  of 
the  Armistice,  and  as  a  last  resort  to  send 


troops  to  protect  Germany  from  them. 
This,  of  course,  will  not  be  done,  but  pre- 
sumably the  Allies  can  raise  no  objection 
to  the  Germans  protecting  their  own  terri- 
tories, although  so  far  as  the  province  of 
Posen  is  concerned  the  Allies  themselves 
propose  to  include  portions  of  it  in  the  new 
Poland  they  intend  to  create.  The  Ger- 
mans report  that  their  forces  have  already 
prevailed  against  the  Poles,  and  that  order 
has  been  restored  in  the  city  of  Posen. 

The  Need  for  a  Stable  Government  in 
Germany. 

Lord  Milner  in  his  statement — which  was 
so  savagely  and  stupidly  criticised  by  Mr. 
Hughes — pointed  out  that  it  was  in  the 
interests  of  the  Allies  to  have  a  stable  gov- 
ernment of  some  sort  in  Germany.  That 
seems  so  self-evident  that  one  cannot  un- 
derstand why  people  speak  with  evident  sat- 
isfaction of  the  possibility  of  Germany 
going  the  way  of  Russia.  Surely  we  have 
in  the  latter  unfortunate  country  an  out- 
standing example  of  what  happens  when 
responsible  government  ceases.  Supposing 
Germany  split  up,  as  Russia  has  done,  and 
Austria  is  doing,  how  are  the  Allies  going 
to  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  her  peoples:* 
Which  of  the  various  States  in  Austria 
is  going  to  pay  indemnities  or  make  restitu- 
tion for  damage  done?  Some  people 
calmly  suggest  that  even  if  Germany  broke 
up  the  Allies  would  still  be  able  to  collect 
indemnities  and  the  like  by  occupying  the 
principal  ports  and  cities.  That  is  cer- 
tainly much  open  to  question.  Could  we, 
for  instance,  by  occupying  Odessa,  Petro- 
grad,  Archangel  and  Moscow  squeeze  an  in- 
demnity out  of  Russia?  Hardly,  for  be- 
fore we  can  collect  monevs  there  must  be 
manufacturing  and  producing  communities 
requiring  taxable  supplies.  The  only  way 
open  would  be  to  compel  the  people  to 
work,  and  to  convert  part  of  their  output 
into  cash,  which  would  be  appropriated. 
But  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  make  a 
whole  people  slaves.  Take  an  extreme  case 
and  assume  that  instead  of  President  Wil- 
son and  responsible  statesmen  having  to 
frame  the  Peace  terms,  these  were  drawn 
up  by  the  who  insist  that  Germany 

must  pay  all  war  costs,  must  be  deprived 
of  raw  materials,  and  must  have  her  pro- 
duce boycotted.  No  German  Government 
would  accept  such  terms,  and,  resistance 
being  impossible,  would  necessarily  resign 
and  inform  the  Allies  that  they  would  have 
to  collect  their  indemnities,  etc.,  them- 
selves.    How  would  thev  do  it? 
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The  Allies  Could  not  Collect. 

By  seizing  the  customs  and  appropriating 
the  revenue  ti.eref  rem  ?  There  would  be  no 
imports  !  By  impounding  the  goods  of  the 
people  and  selling  them?  As  there  would 
be  no  raw  materials  to  turn  into  manufac- 
tured articles  the  only  produce  that  could 
be  seized  would  be  that  of  the  land ;  but 
the  people  only  produce  a  bare  sufficiency, 
and  would  the  Allies  face  bringing  famine 
in  Germany  in  order  to  ha\"e  German  pro- 
duce to  sell  to  their  own  jjeople,  so  that 
the  money  obtained  from  themseh'es  might 
go  towards  liquidating  their  war  debts? 
Would  they  seize  the  coal  mines,  tlie  iron 
mines,  the  potash  deposits,  and  hold  them 
until  the  minerals  won  paid  off  the  indemni- 
ties ?  Who  would  t'hey  get  to  work  the 
mines,  and  exen  if  they  got  the  minerals, 
who  would  purchase  them?  — and 

we  could  not  collect.  That  is  surely  real- 
ised by  British  and  Entente  statesmen, 
for  now  that  the  election  is  o^-er,  and  the 
cry  ihas  served  its  purpose,  we  hear  little 
about  indemnities.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  Allies  to  have  a  stable  government  in 
Germany,  and  the  presentation  of  a  bill  of 
costs  so  gigantic  as  some  propose  would 
mean  the  overturn  of  any  government,  and 
the  break-up  of  the  country. 

There   Win   be    No   Huge    Indemnities. 

The  alternative  to  indemnities  is  annexa- 
tion of  territory  ;  but  where  could  the  Allies 
annex  any  German  districts  without  cre- 
ating a  state  of  affairs  infinitely  worse  than 
was  brought  abou*  by  the  annexation  of 
Alsace-iLx)rraine?  Even  supposing  the 
French  took  over  the  purely  German  pro- 
vinces west  of  the  Rhine,  would  the  other 
Allies  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  direct 
taxes  levied  on  the  people  of  these  dis- 
tricts? Would  not  France,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  have  to  regard  this  territory  as 
French,  and  extend  to  its  people  the  same 
protection  as  was  accorded  to  those  of 
Brittany  or  Artois  ?  Discriminating  taxes 
could  not  be  levied ;  only  those  im- 
posed on  the  rest  of  the  nation  could  be 
collected.  No,  if  the  Allies  want  to  wring 
money  out  of  Germany  they  must  get  it 
collected  by  the  Germans  themselves,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  if  Germany  goes  Bol- 
shevik they  will  get  nothing  at  all.  There- 
fore they  will  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  the  setting  up  and  maintenance 
of  a  stable  Government ;  would  even  wel- 
come the  reappearance  of  the  Kaiser  at 
Berlin — providing  his  arrival  brought  order 
in    the    land. 


Mr.  Hughes'  Silly  Scheme. 

Supposing  that  we  give  up  the  idea  of 
indemnities,  but  support  Mr.  Hughes  in 
his  boycott  schemes,  thus  isolating  Ger- 
many and  forcing  her  to  take  in  her  own 
washing,  so  to  speak.  Obviously,  if  her 
people  cannot  dispose  of  their  goods  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  supplies  from  abroad. 
Who,  then,  is  going  to  purchase  the 
^70,000,000  worth  of  goods  the  Germans 
obtained  annually  from  Great  Britain  and 
France?  Is  Australia?  Or  Canada ?  The 
whole  boycott  idea  is  utterly  absurd,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  recall  that  when 
Mr.  Hughes  first  trotted  out  his  ridiculous 
scheme  I  wrote  an  article  on  the  question, 
pointi^ig  out  the  impossibility  of  ever  put- 
ting it  in  force.  In  those  days  I  was 
attacked  for  taking  that  view — now,  of 
course,  it  is  popular  to  deride  his  pro 
posals.   _  but  they 

are  compelled  to  moderation  by  the  fear  oi 
pushing  Germany  into  Bolshevism,  and  by 
the  need  for  restoring  the  economic  equili- 
brium of  the  world  as  speedily  as  poss  ble. 
I  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  Fourteen 
Articles  once  more,  having  dealt  with  them 
so  often,  but  they  remain  as  they  have 
always  been,  the  basis  on  which  a  perma- 
nent and  just  Peace  must  be  built.  Pre- 
sident Wilson's  visit  certainly  raises  the 
hope  that  the  Allies  in  the  main  are  ap- 
proaching the  Conference  in  the  same  spirit 
as  are  the  Americans.  The  President  thus 
voiced  it  in  his  September  speech,  wherein 
he  set  out  five  principles  which  were  ap- 
proved at  the  Versailles  Conference.  The 
second  reads  :  "  No  special  or  separate  in- 
terest of  any  single  nation,  or  group  of 
nations,  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  part 
of  the  settlement  which  is  not  consistent 
with  the  common  interest  of  all." 

The  Ebert  Programme. 

Herr  Ebert,  as  an  outcome  of  the  recent 
Congress  of  Soviets  at  Berlin,  reconstructed 
his  Ministry.  -The  National  Assembly  is  to 
meet  shortly,  and  the  Government  is  re- 
ported to  be  engaged  in  elaborating  its 
policy  to  lay  before  that  gathering.  The 
main  points  are: — (i)  Provision  of  food. 
(2)  Socialisation  of  public  izistitutions.  (3) 
Seizure  of  war  profits.  (4)  Provision  of 
universal  employment.  (5)  Promotion  of 
national  delence.  (6)  Disarming  of  unau- 
thorised persons.  (7)  A  quick  and  favour- 
able Peace.  (8)  Reform  of  German  diplo- 
macy abroad.  Herr  Ebert  is  said  to  have 
assured    an    American    corespondent    that 
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Germany  will  advocate  the  universal  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  ser\'ice  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  Lloyd  George  is  pledged  to 
this  also,  and  so  are  the  Americans.  That 
being  so  there  is  good  prospect  of  con- 
scription being  finally  done  away  with.  One 
wonders  how  the  Ebert  programme  is  being 
received  in  Germany.  Some  measure  of  the 
feeling  engendered  can  be  obtained  by  re- 
flecting how  a  proposal  to  socialise  all 
public  institutions  and  confiscate  all  war 
IDrofits — including  the  enhanced  receipts  for 
wool  and  wheat — would  be  regarded  in  de- 
mocratic Australia.  Ebert  has  n^anaged  to 
keep  things  going  with  great  skill  thus  far, 
but  he  is  living  on  the  top  of  a  volcano 
which  may  go  ofi"  at  any  moment.  If  the 
extremists  get  control,  the  army  will  no 
doubt  be  called  in,  but  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  the  army  is  com  nosed  of  men  sub- 
ject to  much  the  same  influences  and  de-' 
sires  as  are  those  who  form  the  other  con- 
tending parties.  If  moderates  and  extrem- 
ists get  to  fighting  the  opportunity  of  the 
monarchists  will  undoubtedly  come,  and  as 
between  Bolshevism  and  a  monarchy  the 
Allies  would  certainly  support  the  latter. 
Probablv  things  will  remain  as  thev  are 
until  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly, 
when  anything  may  happen. 

What  Italy  Was  Promised. 

The     terms    of    the    Armistice     between 
Austria  and  Italy  provided  for  the  occupa- 


tion of  certain  Austrian  districts  by  Italian 
and  Allied  troops.  Practically  the  whole  of 
Dalmatia,  excepting  the  extreme  south,  had 
to  be  evacuated  by  the  Austrians,  and 
American  and  Allied  troops  took  posses- 
sion. In  the  original  agreement  between 
Italy,  France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
made  in  April,  19 15,  just  before  Italy 
entered  the  struggle,  it  was  provided 
that  Italy  was  to  receive  the  entire 
Southern  Tyrol  up  to  the  Brenner 
Pass,  the  city  and  district  of  Trieste,  the 
county  of  Gorizia  and  Gradisca,  the  whole 
of  Istria  up  to  t^uarmer,  including  Volosca 
and  tjhe  Istrian  islands  of  Cherso  and  Lus- 
sina,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  smaller 
islands  and  neighbouring  islets.  Italy  was 
to  receive  the  province  of  Dalmatia  down 
to  the  promontory  of  Planka,  together  with 
all  the  islands  adjacent.  Further,  the  en- 
tire coast  from  Planka  southwards  was  to 
be  neutralised.  This  would  include  the 
Gulf  of  Cattaro,  on  which  is  situated  the 
formidable  fortress,  and  the  ports  of  An- 
tivari,  San  Giovanni  and  Durazzo.  All  the 
islands  not  specifically  annexed  by  Italy 
were  to  be  neutralised.  In  addition,  Italy 
was  to  receive  as  her  absolute  property 
Valona  and  the  islands  of  Saseno.  Italy, 
on  her  part,  in  view  of  receiving  the  Tren- 
tino    and    Istria,     Dalmatia,    the   Adriatic 
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islands,  and  the  Gulf  of  Valona,  undertook 
not  to  oppose  any  possible  desire  on  the 
part  of  France,  Great  Britain  or  Russia  to 
distribute  among  Montenegro,  Serbia  and 
Greece  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of 
Albania.  It  was  further  provided  that  Italy 
was  to  have  the  pro^•ince  of  Adalia  and 
districts  adjacent  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  the  ^Armistice  condi- 
tions Austria  was  required  to  evacuate  all 
that  territorv  which,  by  this  agreement  of 
April,  1915,  the  Allies  had  arranged  to 
hand  over  to  Italy. 

Italy  and  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

Whilst  the  absolute  Italianisation  of  the 
Adriatic  interferes  not  at  all  with  the 
Powers  who  made  the  agreement  with  Italy, 
it  obviously  clashes  with  the  interests  of  the 
new  Jugo-Slav  State,  or  more  properly 
with  the  Greater  Serbia  which,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Allies,  has  now  come  into 
existence.  Various  conferences  have  taken 
place  between  the  representatives  of  the 
Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Italians,  and  it  was 
generally  understood  that  arrangements 
had  been  arrived  at  which  would  allow 
this  new  and  important  Serbia  to  secure  its 
natiu-al  outlets  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The 
announcement  a  few  days  ago  that  there 
had  been  wholesale  resignations  from  the 
Italian  Ministry  over  the  Jugo-'Slav  ques- 
tion suggests  that  the  assumed  agreement 
was  after  all  not  reached.  The  men  who 
resigned  were  strongly  in  favour  of  a  com- 
promise with  the  Jugo-Slavs.  Those  who 
remain  are  apparenitly  determined  to  per- 
severe in  the  .policv  which  would  make 
of  the  Adriatic  an  Italian  lake.  Whilst 
the  desire  of  the  Italians  to  dominate  the 
Adriatic  is  quite  understandable,  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  them  to  arbitrarily 
deprive  the  new  Jugo-Slav  State  of  the 
whole  of  its  sea  coast.  A  glance  at  the 
maj)  shows  that  the  province  of  Dalmatia 
stretches  the  whole  of  the  way  from  Fiume 
to  Albania,  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
which  entirely  bars  access  to  the  sea  from 
Hertzegovina,  Bosnia,  Serbia.  Croatia  and 
Slavonia.  The  only  outlet  which  a  Greater 
Serbia  would  possess  would  be  Fiume,  the 
old  Hungarian  port  on  tlie  Istrian  pen- 
insula. The  Italians  are  apparently  in 
<xx:upation.  of  this  place,  however.  Some 
amicable  solution  must  certainly  be  reached, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  President 
Wilson  during  his  visit  to  Rome  may  give 
counsel  in  the  matter.  It  is,  of  course, 
self-evident  that  Trieste,  Fiume  and  the 
Dalmatian  ports  entirely  under  Italian  con- 


trol, and  having  no  hmterland,  must  rapidly 
decline  in  importance,  for  they  rely  for 
their  trade  on  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Greater  Serbia.  The  natural  solution  of 
tlie  question  is  to  follow  the  proposal  of 
.Prince  von  Bulow,  early  in  191 5,  namely, 
that  Trieste  should  become  a  neutral  city. 

Who  Will  Pay  the  Piper? 

The  Serbs  have  now  bad  an  opportunity 
to  estimate  the  damage  done  to  their  coun- 
try by  the  invaders,  and  set  it  down  at 
^400,000,000.  When  we  compare  this 
with  the  Belgian  claims  we  cannot  but  be 
surprised  that  it  was  possible  to  damage  the 
somewhat  primitive  Serbian  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  a  greater  extent  than  the  magnifi- 
cent cities  and  towns  of  Belgium.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  damage  will  certainly 
be  left  to  the  assessment  of  ,  international 
commissions,  and  meantime  claims  made 
by  the  injured  party  mav  be'  taken  as 
maxima,  not  minima.  The  interesting  ques- 
tion raised,  however,  in  connection  with 
this  claim  of  the  Serbs  is  from  whom  will 
they  get  payment?  They  cannot  look  for 
restitution  to  those  portions  of  Austria 
which  are  now  controlled  by  peoples  in 
alliance  with  the  Entente.  The  onlv  points 
of  the  former  Austrian  Empire  whidli  can 
still  be  regarded  as  hostile  are  a  much 
diminished  Hungary  and  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Western  Austria.  Not  only  has 
Serbia  claims,  but  Roumania  has  still 
greater  ones,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  oil  wells.  The  damage  done  there  was 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Roumanian  Government,  but  undoubtedly 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  make  the  Aus- 
trians  pay  for  it.  In  this  case,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  likely  that  cession  of  territory 
will  take  place  instead  of  payment  of  resti- 
tution. Already  Roumanian  troops  have 
overrun  Transylvania,  and  the  people  of 
the  occupied  territory  have  declared  their 
eagerness  to  be  formal  Iv  annexed  by  Rou- 
mania. Thus  it  has  come  about  that  Rou- 
mania, which  entered  the  war  after  having 
made  agreements  witih  the  Allies  concern- 
ing the  portions  of  Austria  which  were  to 
be  allotted  to  her,  suffers-  utter  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Central  Powers  and  Tur- 
key, yet  in  the  end  secures  not  only  Tran- 
sylvania but  Bessarabia  as  well,  thus  almost 
doubling  her  area.  In  the  original  agree- 
ment with  Roumania,  which  was  concluded 
in  August,  19 16,  just  before  the  entry  of 
that  country  into  the  war,  it  was  provided 
that  Roumania  should  secure  what  is  known 
as  the  Banat,  a  district  north-east  of  Bel- 
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.grade,  lying  along  the  Danube.    The  Jugo- 
Sla\'S  are  anxious  that  this  territory  should 
be  incorporated  in  their  new  State,  and  in 
view  of  the  already  great  additions  won  by 
Roumania,  there  will  presumably  be  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  Roumanian  states- 
men to  agree  to  this  desire,  especially  as  the 
great  majority  in  the  Banat  are  Slavs.    The 
annexation  of  Transylvania,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Banat  in 
a    Greater    Serbia,    reduces    Hungary    to  a 
State  barely   half  the  size  it  was   when   it 
entered  the  war,  a   State,   too,   without  ac- 
•cess   to  the  sea,    surrounded  on  every   side 
by    countries    which    are    actively    hostile. 
It   is  certainly  unlikely  that   this   shrunken 
Hungary    will    be    able    to    pay    for    much 
reparation   in   Serbia  or  Roumania,    and  it  is 
practically  certain  that  a  demand  for  heavy 
indemnities   on    the    German-Austrian    pro- 
vinces   would  hasten   their   union    with    the 
Teutonic  States  further  north — a  union  the 
Allies  are  said  to  oppose. 
Result  of  the  Khaki  Election. 

The  khaki  election  in  Great  Britain  has 
resulted,  as  anticipated,  in  a  decisive  vic- 
tory  for  the  "  ins."       The  defeat  of   the 
"  outs  "  has  been  even  more  complete  than 
was  considered    likely.      Their   leader   and 
most  of  his   trusted   colleagues   have  been 
unseated.     Labour  has  done  almost  as  well 
as  its  leaders  hoped,   and  the  triumph  of 
the  Sinn   Feiners  has  been  complete.      Al- 
ready   the   victory   of    the    Coalitionists   is 
being    ascribed    to    the   official    programme 
which  they  adopted,  and  therefore  they  are 
said  to  have  a  special  m^andate  from   the 
people  on  quite  a  number  of  subjects  which 
entered  not  at  all  into  the  question  of  their 
return  to  power.      We  are  told   that   they 
won   because   they   had   finally    abandoned 
the  ancient  shiboleth  of  freetrade,  that  they 
achieved  victory  because  they  demanded  the 
trial  of  the    Kaiser  and  the    payment    of 
war  costs   bv   the   Germans.      But   if   they 
have  a  mandate  for  these  things  they  have 
an  equal   mandate   for  the   utter  abolition 
of   conscription,    the   drastic  reduction    of 
armaments,   the  nationalisation  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Ire- 
land exclusive  of  Ulster,  and  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church   in  Wales.      Actu- 
ally, as  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  main 
election  cries  were:  "  Punish  the  Kaiser," 
"Make    Germany    Pay,"   "Turn  out   the 
Germans,"    "Hang   on   to    the    Colonies." 
These  other   matters    we   now    hear    about 
were  sort  of  tacked  on  as   padding,   were 
barely  discussed  at  all.     Now  the  election 
is  over  w^e  hear  very  little  about  the  need 


for  punishing  the  Kaiser,  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing Germany  pay  our  war  costs  has  been 
admitted  impossible,  the  drastic  proposals 
for  ejecting  all  folk  of  Teutonic  birth  have 
already  been  greatly  modified,  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  annexation  of  the  German 
colon'es  is  no  longer  reiterated  daily  in 
the  press. 

What  Happened  Nineteen  Years  Ago. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Coalitionists  were 
able  to  appeal  to  the  people  as  the  party 
which    had    won   a    great    victory    over    the 
enemy,    and    were    able    to    indicate    their 
opponents    as    being    men    who     had     been 
anxious  to  terminate  the  frightful  struggle 
ere  complete  victory   was  ours.      Had   the 
war  been  raging  st.ll,  such  an  appeal  could 
not  have  been  made ;  but  nothing  succeeds 
like  success,   and  victory   in  the  field  was 
promptly   followed  by   victory  at  the  hust- 
ings.     People    concerned    themselves    very 
little,   if  at  all,    with   the  programmes  of 
the  two  parties.      One  had   won   the  war, 
the  other  had  wished  to  end  the  bloodshed 
by  negotiations.     Overwhelmingly  they  cast 
their  votes  in   favour  of   the  party    which 
had  insisted  on  carrying  on  the  fight  to  the 
end.      Fortunately   for   that   party,    thanks 
to  the  immense  efforts  of  America,  victory 
had    come    before     the    election.     Having 
voted     in-    tihis    way,     what     mattered     it 
whether   the  party   they    were   returning   to 
power   advocated   certain   action   later.      It 
would  have  got  their  votes  in  any  case,  no 
matter  whether  it  had  a  programme  of  thib 
nature  or  not.     The  real  test  will  come  at 
the  next  election,    when,    the   khaki   fever 
over,  the  people  have  had  time  to  look  into 
domestic   and    imperial    affairs.      Then    we 
may    expect    a    revulsion    similar    to    that 
which  followed  the  khaki  election  of  1900. 
We  are  assured  that  this  is  the  most  stag- 
gering  victory   ever   gained   by    a   political 
j)arty  in  England,  but  actually  it  is  hardly 
more  sweeping  than  that  won  by  the  Lib- 
erals in  1906.     In  fact,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Liberal  success  in  the  first 
contest    after    the   khaki   election    of    1900 
was  actually  greater  than  is  the  victory  won 
by  Lloyd  George.      During  the  Boer  War 
the  Unionists  were  in  power,   and,   seeing 
a  chance  to  reverse  the  usual  swing  of  the 
}>endulum,    they   decided  to  have  an  elec- 
tion Avhen  victory  was  in  sight.     This  they 
did,    with   the   result  that   they   came  back 
402  strong,  the  Liberal -Labour  combination 
numbering  only   186  all  told.      Retribution 
came,  however,  when  after  six  years  mem- 
bers had  to  be  re-chosen.    At  the  1906  elec- 
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tion  a  landslide  occurred,  and  the  Union- 
ists found  themselves  but  158  strong,  with 
many  of  their  most  trusted  leaders,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Balfour  himself,  unseated. 
The  Liberal-Labour  alliance  was  429 
strong. 

Mr.  Asquith  Goes. 

With  the  Sinn  Feiners  aAvay  the  Union- 
ists  elected   have   an   absolute  majority   in 
the  House,  even  if  the  Coalition  Liberals 
and   Coalition   Labourites   secede  and   join 
the   ofFic'al    Liberal    and    Labour    parties. 
The  victory,  therefore,  is  more  a  Unionist 
triumph  than  a  Lloyd  George  one,  just  as 
in    Australia    at    the    last    election    it    was 
really   a   Liberal   win,   not   a    Hughes'   vic- 
tory.    Yet  Mr.   Hughes  is  Prime  Minister 
of   Australia    and    Lloyd    George   is    Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.      It  is  perfectly 
possible,  thO'Ugh,  that  ere  long  the  party  on 
which  the  latter  has  to  relv  may  cease  to 
have  its  present  confidence  in  him,  just  as 
the  party  which  placed  Mr.  Hughes  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  has  come  to  think 
that  he  is  perhaps  not  the  best  man  to  have 
there.      The     Coalition     Government      has 
enough  Unionist  support  to  secure  it  from 
disaster  before  the  next  election;  but  then 
we  may   certainly   anticipate   a   change   as 
sweeping  as  that   which  occurred   in   1906. 
It  is  perfectly  possible,   thousrh,   that   Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and   Mr.   Winston  Churchill 
may,    at   the   next  election,    be  once   more 
leaders  of   a   Liberal-Labour   combination, 
for   their   quarrel   with   their  old   party    is 
nothing   like  as   bitter  as   is   that   between 
Mr.    Hughes    and    his    former    colleagues. 
Mr.   Asquith  is  almost  certain  to  reappear 
in    the    Commons.      Even     his     opponents 
would  wish  him  there,   for  he,   more  than 
any    other  member,    expresses    the    highest 
thought  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments       As 
a  debater  and  succinct  speaker  he  had  no 
equal  in  the   House,   and  was  ever  master 
of  it.     Other  men  who  have  done  yeoman 
service  for  the  country  who  failed  to  secure 
re-election    were    Mr.    McKcnna,    an     able 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  during 
the  early  davs  of  the  war,  did  much  to  put 
British   finances  on   a  sound    footing ;   Mr. 
Herbert   Samuel,    regarded    as  one  of   the 
most  promising  of  the  vounger   Ministers, 
and    a    keen   critic   of    the    Coalition ;    Sir 
John  Simon,  former  Home  Secretarv  ;  Mr. 
Walter  Runciman.  and  Mr.  Gulland,  Lib- 
eral Whip.     Phillip  Snowden  and  Ramsav 
MacDonald  have  been  bitterly  criticised  for 
their     actions     during   the    war,    but     thev 
were  often  the  only  men  who  upheld  true 


democracy  and  the  freedom  of  speech  in  a 
wholly  hostile  House.  What  they  did  will 
later  on  be  counted  to  them  for  righteous- 
ness, not,  as  at  present,  be  regarded  as 
unpatriot'c.  Arthur  Henderson  shared  their 
fate,  as,  too,  did  Sir  Ch'ozza  Money.  The 
new  leader  of  the  Labour  Party,  now  65 
strong,  is  T.  H.  Thomas,  the  organising 
secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Employees,  who  secured  a  huge 
major'ty  in  his  old  Derby  constituency. 
He  will,  presumably,  be  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  Parliament.  The  women 
candidates  fared  very  badly,  all  be'ng  de- 
feated except  Countess  Markievicz,  the 
famous  Sinn  Feiner. 

The  Irish  Question. 

Mr.  Dillon,  the  leader  of  the  National- 
ists,  was   defeated   by   M.    de  Valera,   the 
leader  of  the  Sinn  Fe'ners,  who  also  stood 
against   Mr.    J.    Devlin,    and   was   soundly 
beaten  by  him.     The  Sinn  Feiners  won  no^ 
fewer  than  73  seats,  the  National'sts  only 
being  able  to  retain  7  of  the  80  they  had 
before  the  election.     The  position  of  the 
S'nn    Feiners   is   peculiar   in    the  extreme. 
They  do  not  propose  to  go  to  Westminster 
at  all,  although  elected  to  the  British  Par- 
liament.    It  is  doubtful  if  they  would  be 
permitted  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Com- 
mons, if  we  may  believe  a  cabled  report  of 
the    Speaker's    announcement   on    the   sub- 
ject.     Their   intent'on    is   to   set   up   some 
soTt  of  Assembly  or  Parl'ament  in  Dublin, 
but  w^e  have  no  knowledge  of  what  their 
further  proposals   are.     The  most  obvious 
policy  is  one  of  passive  resistance  to  Eng- 
lish rule,  for  that  not  onlv  forces  the  Bri- 
tish authorities  to  assume  the  initiative,  but 
under    the    circumstances    is    the    only    one 
likely    to    achieve   effective    results.       The 
Irish  question  will  be  one  of  the  first  call- 
ing for  solution,  but  in  view  of  the  decla- 
ration made  by  British  statesmen  about  the 
rights     of      self-determination      of      little 
peoples,   their  insistence  on  the  upholding 
of  small  nations  and  the  general  principles 
for  wh'ch  we  have  been  fifiht'ng  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  British   Governmet  t   will 
attempt    to    apply     coercion     to     Ireland. 
Strenuous  efforts  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
to  settle  the  question  bv  agreement.     Many 
people,  when  talking  of  the  future  fate  of 
Ireland,   altogether   forget   that  the  Coali- 
tion   Party    is     pledged     to    grant     Home 
Rule,  excluding  the  Ulster  counfes.  Whilst 
some  of   the    Sinn    Feiners   demand    entire 
sefvration  from  Great  Britain,  the  major'ty 
would  probably  accept  complete  self -govern- 
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ment  of  the  Australian  type,  providing  sat- 
isfactory arrang'^ments  could  be  made  con- 
cerning the  doubtful  northern  districts. 
Though  the  Irish  question  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  one,  I  cannot  imagine  the 
British  Government  attempting  to  settle  it 
by  force.  It  must  give  Home  Rule,  even 
though  the  Government  to  be  set  up  at 
Dublin  might  have  no  authority  in  Ulster. 

An  Apathetic   People. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  features 
about  the  election  was  the  fact  that  almost 
half  of  t^hose  entitled  to  Aote  failed  to  exer- 
cise the  franchise.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
tliat  the  45  per  cent,  who  neglected  to  go 
to  the  polling  booth  included  many  of 
those  who  were  enfranchised  for  the  first 
time;  but  the  announcement  that  tShe 
women's  vote  was  heavy  suggests  that  they, 
at  any  rate,  did  their  duty.  Another  re- 
markable thing  is  the  extraordinary  luck 
which  attended  the  Coalition.ist  candidates. 
There  were  many  three-cornered  fights,  and 
the  Coalitionist  must  in  many  cases  have 
been  elected  on  a  minority  vote.  We  learn 
that  the  votes  cast  for  the  Coalition  num- 
bered 5,028,000,  those  for  all  other  par- 
ties 4,330,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Making  allowances  for 
the  members  returned  imopposed,  and  for 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  .representatives,  we 
find  that  whilst  the  Coalitionists  actually 
polled  only  53.71  per  cent,  of  the  voters, 
they  got  356  men  elected,  or  78.58  per  cent. 
of  the  total  of  membens  who  had  contests. 
The  Anti -Coalitionists,  who  polled  46.29  per 
cent  of  the  voters,  managed  to  secure  the  re- 
turn of  97  men  to  win  but  21.42  per  cent,  of 
the  contested  seats.  Including  all  its  suppor- 
ters, the  Coalition  Party  returned  471  strong, 
and  the  Opposition  could  total  only  155.  Had 
the  strength  of  the  parties  returned  to  Par- 
liament been  a  reflex  of  the  votes  cast 
for  them,  the  Coalition  would  have  num- 
bered 340,  and  the  Oppositionists  286. 
Had  that  happened  the  Opposition,  allied 
with  the  Sinn  Feiners,  would  have  had  a 
working  majority  over  Lloyd  George's  fol- 
lowers. 

The  Future  of  the  Australian  Fleet. 

The  announcement  that  Lord  Jellicoe 
was  coming  to  Australia  to  advise  on  the 
whole  naval  position  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm here.  It  demonstrates  the  highly- 
important  place  the  Australian  fleet  is  ex- 
pected to  take  in  Pacific  affairs.  Had  this 
not  been    the   case    the    greatest  technical 


naval  expert  Great  Britain  possesses  would 
certainly   not   have    been    sent   out    to   the 
Antipodes  to  investigate  the  situation.     The 
coming  of  the  war  interrupted  the  contem- 
plated development  of  the  Australian  Navy, 
and    interfered    with   that   complete    stan- 
dardisation of  personnel,  ships  and  equip- 
ment so  necessary  if  the  Australian  fleet,  in 
time    of     war.    is   to  efficiently     co-operate 
with  the  British  Navy.     The  lessons  of  this 
war  have  been  well  learned  bv  the  man  who 
commanded     the   mighty    British     Armada 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  struggle,  and 
directed  the  only  great  naval  battle  which 
took  place.     Much  that  was  deemed  impera- 
tive five  years  ago  is  now  regarded  as  worse 
than  useless.      Plai:LS  which  were  made  in 
191 2  and   19 13  have  necessarily  had  to  be 
held  in  suspense,  and,  it  maybe,  ought  to  be 
scrapped  altogether.     The  question  of  the 
situation  of  the  naval  bases  in  view  of  the 
Pacific  situation,  the  matter  of  promotions 
in  the  Service  and  interchangeability  of  offi- 
cers and  men  with  those  of  the  British  Fleet 
all   require  reviewing  in  the   light  of  war 
experience.     The  true  function  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Fleet  is  to  co-operate  with  the  Home 
Navy.     Its  ships  by  uniting  for  manoeuvres 
with  the  China  and  the  East  Indian  squad- 
rons would  secure  fleet  and  battle  practice, 
and  its  officens    and    men,   by   serving    in 
British  men-of-war,  would  obtain  that  wide 
knowledge  they  could  not  hope  to  get  if 
permanently    confined     to     the     Australian 
Navv.     The    appointment     of    Sir     Lionel 
Halsey,  together  with  Lord  Jellicoe's  visit, 
suggests     tliat    there    is     a    good    chance 
of  the  Australian  Navy  being  entirely  freed 
from  politics,  and  of  its  becominig,  like  the 
British,    a    Service  recognised   as   being  of 
such    vital    value  that    it    stands    entirely 
above  politics  and  political  influence.     But 
strive  as   they  may   for  that,    Halsey  and 
Jellicoe  will  do  so  in  vain  if,  at  the  same 
time,  the  people  dO'  not  properly  realise  the 
fact  that  for  Australia,  as  for  Great  Britain, 
the  Fleet   is   the   paramomit  necessity  com- 
pared to  which  the  more     advertised    and 
vistible  army  is  a  secondary  consideration. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  steps  will  be  taken 
to  impress  this  on  the  Commonwealth,  for 
unless  the  Service  has  public  opinion  solid 
behind  it,  it  cannot  hope  to  escape  political 
influence  or  to  continue  ever  ready,    ever 
efficient,  no  matter  how  kaledioscopic  may 
be  ,the  changes  in  Parliament    and  in  the 
political  arena. 
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The  Conscientious  Objector  in  New 
Zealand. 

Further  revelations  as  to  the  treatment 
of  genuine  conscientious  objectors  are  now 
coming  from  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Hewitt,  the 
Commissioner  who  was  asked  to  enquire  into 
the  matter,  declared,  "  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  little  or  no  exa;j;geration  in  the 
statements  of  the  prisoners,  and  so  far  as 
I  have  f)een  able  to  check  them  they  are 
fair  and  truthful.  On  the  other  hand  I  am 
satisfied  that  many  of  the  statements  made 
to  me  by  members  of  the  barracks'  staff 
were  untrue."  It  is  worth  noting  that  even 
this  tardy  Commission  would  not  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  had  it  not 
been  that  one  New  Zealand  editor  had  the 
courage  to  publish  a  letter  exposing  the 
treatment  which  was  being  meted  out  to  ob- 
jectors at  Wanganui.  When  an  objector 
arrived  at  the  camp  he  was  at  once  taken 
in  hand  and  "broken  in.''  The  Commis- 
sioner's comment  on  this  breaking  in  process 
was  that  it  sufficed  to  transform  defiant  ob- 
jectors into  obedient  prisoners  in  an  hour  ! 
The  objector  was  apparently  handcuffed  to 
his  rifle  and  made  to  march  round  the  yard 
with  full  equipment  on  his  back.  His  pro- 
gress was  assisted  by  kicks,  and  not  in- 
frequently he  was  dragged  along  by  ropes. 
When  he  reached  a  ^yall  in  his  unwilling 
progress  his  head  was  bumped  against  it 
until  the  blood  flowed,  and  the  most  brutal 
treatment  was  dealt  out  to  him  generally. 
The  treatment  in  New  Zealand  was,  how- 
ever, milfl  in  comparison  to  what  went  on 
in  England,  and  the  details  now  appearing 
there  are  scarcely  believable.  In  an  early 
number  I  hope  to  deal  with  the  subject  at 
length. 


got    into    recess    just 


Federal  Affairs. 

Parliament  iinal 
l>efore  Christmas.  The  session  has  been 
notable  for;  the  skilful  leadership  of  Mr. 
Watt — though  he  ma<le  a  mistake  in  leav- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  l>udget  until  so 
late — and  the  dramatic  rmioAal  of  Mr. 
Jensen  from  office.  In  his  defence  the  ex- 
Minister  mafle  a  brilliant  oration,  which 
sounded  much  better  than  it  read.  He  used 
his  ixjwerful  voice  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  marshalled  his  arguments  well.  The 
climax  after  three  hours'  continuous  effort 
was,  however,  poor.  Mr.  Jensen  intends  to 
decide  during  the  holidays  on  his  future 
plans.  There  is  apparently  no  suggestion 
that  he  ought  to  resign  his  .seat,  or  desire 
on  the  part  of  his  electors  that  he  should 
cease  to  represent  them  in  T'.nliament.  Mr. 


Watt,   who.  towartis  the  end  of  the  session 
showed    the   strain  of  heavy   tasks   he   has 
undertaken,    yet   managed    to  conduct    the 
business  of  the  Hou.se  in  a  mannei-  which 
has    won    prai.se  even   from   his  opponents. 
The  comparison  between  his  leadership  and 
that  of  Mr.  Hughes  causes  Parliamentaxians 
to  hope  that  the  latter  will  never  return  to 
resimie  the  office  temporarily  filled  by  Mi. 
A\'att.      A  possible   complication    appeared 
likely  at  one  time.      It  was  amnounced  that 
Sir   Joseph  Cook   was   returning  almost  at 
once,  and  as  he  is  the  official  leader  of  the 
largest    section   of   the    Nationalist    Party, 
and     Mr.    Watt's     senior  in    die   Ministry, 
s()me  mild  interest  was  felt  as  to  whetlier  he 
would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  take 
Mr.    Watt's  place  as  Acting  Prime  Minis- 
ter.    Not  a  few  considered  that  this  was  an 
astute  move  on   the  part  of  Mr.    Hughes, 
but  the  general  verdict  was  that  Sir  Joseph 
would    meekly    fall    into    line    behind    Mr, 
Watt.     I'lie  Minister  himself,  however,  evi- 
dently   did   not    relish    the    prospect,    and 
promptly  cabled  a  denial  of  his  return  be- 
fore   Mr.    Hughes   comes    back.       Senator 
Pearce  has  been  appointed   as   Minister  in 
charge  of  Demobilisation   in  England,  and 
Mr.   Wise  is  likely  to  succeed  him  as  Min- 
ister of   Defence.      Whilst   there  has  been 
plenty   of   criticism  of  Senator   Pearce,    he 
has   filled   a  ilifficult  position  most  consci- 
entiously,   though    he   is   too   popular    with 
the  permanent  heads  to  be  an   ideal   Min- 
ister, from  the  peoples'  point  of  view.     In 
England    a    First    Lord    or    Secretary     of 
War  who  was' too  ix>pular  with  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  had  to  advise  him  was  al- 
wa\s   looked  on   with  suspicion.     ''  He  is 
only   liked  becau.se  he  does  as  he  is  told," 
was   the   usual   comment.      Senator   Pearce 
has  been   Minister  of   Defence  through  al- 
most the  entire  war,  an  almost  unique  dis- 
tinction.    No    one    wanted     the     job,    of 
cotU".se.    but    in    acJministering    his    (iepart- 
ment    he    has    sliown   considerable     ability 
and   power  of   decision.      Wh\-    we  should 
ha\e  four  men  of  Cabinet  rank  in  London 
just  now  is  difficult  to  understand.     Some- 
one, of  course,   must  attempt  to  look  after 
Mr.   Hughes,  and  that  unenviable  task  has 
fallen   to   Sir  Joseph    Cook,   who  is   appa- 
rently   finding    it    a    pretty    thankless   one. 
But  surely  the  High  Commissioner  could  do 
all  tiiat  is  needed  in  London,  especially  as 
the  ival  work  of  demobilisation  and  super- 
vision of  the  returning  of  the  tr(X)ps  will  be 
carried  out  bv  such  able  mefi  as  Generals 
Monasli  and  White. 
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Defeating  the  Spanish   Influenza. 

The  measures  taken  to  safeguard  Aus- 
tralia from  the  terrible  scours:e  of  pneu- 
mon'c  influenza  have  thus  far  proved  effi- 
cacious, and  we  may  hope  that  the  danger 
has  passed,  no  more  cases  having  been  re- 
ported on  vessels  nearing  our  shores.  The 
quarantine  authorities  are  indeed  to  be 
congratulated,  even  though  some  of  their 
methods  were  of  the  crudest.  Had  it  not 
been  for  them  thousands  of  Australian 
homes  would  to-day  be  mourning  influenza 
victims.  It  is  only  now  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  how  terrible  has  been  the  mor- 
tality in  the  different  countries  where  the 
dread  disease  got  a  hold.  In  Europe  its 
victims  run  into  the  hundred  thousands.  In 
India  its  ravages  have  been  worse  than 
those  of  the  plague.  In  South  Africa  whole 
communities  have  been  wiped  out,  and  in 
New  Zealand  the  death  list  is  appalling. 
In  London  and  other  large  towns  in  Eng- 
land entire  families  have  died.  Fathers 
and  mothers  have  passed  in  a  night,  leaving 
the  babies  unprotected  and  alone.  This 
has  thrown  an  additjional  burden  on  institu- 


tions like  Dr.  Barnado's  Homes,  whose 
boast  it  is  that  no  applicant  has  ever  been 
refused.  Since  the  war  began  6544  chil- 
dren hnve  been  admitted  to  the  Homes,  and 
in  fifty  years  no  fewer  than  86.000  destitute 
children  have  been  rescued,  reared,  trained 
in  useful  cccupntions,  and  sent  out  into  the 
world  as  useful  citizens.  For  these  Homes 
there  is  no  waiting  li^t,  no  voting  system, 
no  red  tape.  No  destitute  child  is  ever  re- 
fused admis'^ion,  no  matter  from  whence  it 
comes.  There  are  no  fewer  than  600  babies 
amongst  the  children,  and  the  honour  roll 
of  the  Homes  now  contains  10,595  names 
of  boys  who  have  fought  for  the  Empire  on 
land  and  sea.  During  19 18  the  total  num- 
ber of  bovs  and  girls  dealt  with  was  13,566. 
It  costs  IS.  a  day  to  maintain  a  child  in  the 
Homes  and  the  need  for  assistance  is  in- 
creasingly great.  Every  year  readers  of 
stead's  have  responded  liberally  to  the 
Barnado  appeal,  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  again  send  their  maintenance  con- 
tributions with  the  same  freedom,  although 
the  bitter  struggle  is  over,  and  normal  times 
are  at  hand. 


WASHING    DOWN    A   WHIPPET    TANK. 
These  are  very  speedy,  aud  have  done  splendid  work  on  the  Western  front. 
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HISTORY   IN    CARICATURE. 


Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns. 


One  or  two  of  the  English  cartoon  papers 
now  reaching  Australia  were  published  just 
before  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  and 
foreshadow  the  end  of  the  war.  The  draw- 
ing from  T/ie  Passing  Show,  on  this  page, 
illustrates  the  general  demand  which  has 
since  been  made  that  Germany  should 
shoulder  the  war  debt  of  the  Allies — a  de- 
mand, by  the  way,  which  is  no  longer 
heard,  it  having  been  realised  that  the  most 
we  can  expect  from  Germany  is  restitution 
for  damage  done.  The  otiher  cartoon  from 
the  same  paper  foreshadows  the  flight  of 
the  Kaiser  and  his  son. 


'^  I      11      ■■■iMiiw     ^m. 
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T\ie  Fass:no  Show.']  [London. 

JUSTICR  FOR  JOHN. 
"  Come  on,  this  is  your    inillatDiie,    not    mine.' 


The  European  papers  touch  only  on  the 
collapse  of  Bulgaria,  that  of  Austria  had 
not  occurred  when  the  last  European  mail 
for  Australia  closed.  L'Asino  shows  the 
toppling  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  owing 
to  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  and  The  Rand 
Daily  Mail  illustrates  Germany's  mistake  in 
under-estimating  the  strength  of  America. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  cartoons  issUed  in 
France   in   connection    with    the    last    War 


Passing   Show.']  (liondon. 

THE  LAST  STRAW! 

Garcon  :  "  Shentlemens,  I  mnat  lock  up  der 
silver,  und  I  advise  yun  to  button  up  your 
pockets." 

Chorus:  "Why?" 

Garcon  :  "  Der  Crown  Princ^e  has  come  mit 
Wilhelm!" 
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.hAiino.j  [Kome, 

NEARING    THE    END— BULGAEIA   GIVES    WAY. 

Loan  appeared  in  La  Vicioire,   and  is  re- 
produced on  this  page. 

Now  that  the  struggle  is  over  it  is  pos- 
sible to  publish  cartoons  from  German 
papers  without  interference  from  the  guar- 
dians of  Australia.   Formerly  it  was  deemed 


Band  Daily  Mail.']  [Johaimesburg. 

DON    QUIXOTE    TILTING    AT    THE    WINDMILL 

—WAR   VE'SSION. 


La   Victoire.] 

LOAN  OF  LIBERATION. 


unwise  to  let  us  know  how  the  Germans 
were  lampooning  the  Allies.  No  doubt  it 
might  have  hurt  our  susceptibilities  or  have 
injured  recruiting  ! 


[Philadelphia. 
GKT'nNG   INTO  GERMANY. 


WeHminstcr   Gazette.]  (London. 

CUTTING  HIMSELF  OFF. 

"  Don't  cut  yourself  off  like  that,   Bulgie." 
"  Who's  cutting   hiviself  off?" 
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Jugend.i 


[Munich. 


THE    RECOGNITION    OF   THE    NEW    ENTENTE 
STATE. 
Lloyd  Oeorge  makes  a  point  of  being  present  on 
the  occasion  of  the  solemn  opening  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Parliament. 


Kladderadatsch.] 


[Berlin. 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

BROTHER   JONATHAN'S  HARVEST. 

With  wliip  ill  hand  he  stands,  urging  his 
labourers  on  that  his  gnvnary  full  may  be  with 
heaT.v  golden  grain. 


WHAT    WAS   SAID    AND    AVHVT   SHOULD   HAVE 
BEEN  SAID. 

(1)  The    fancy    picture    of    Germany    (Deutsch- 
land)  that  the  Englishman  made  believe  to  hate. 

(2)  And  the  real  DexUschland  which  they  really 
hated. 

(3)  The    honest    old    Germany    which    they    pre- 
tended to  love. 

(4)  And   Germany   as   they   would  really   love  to 
have  it. 


Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  Ger- 
man cartoons  are  available  now,  though 
formerly  they  were  easy  to  get..  Those  re- 
produced herewith  indicate  that  up  to  the 
very  last  the  Germans  did  not  anticipate  so 
sudden  an  end  of  the  war. 

The  German  view  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
movement  in  Russia  is  naturally  strongly 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Allies,  and  the  hostile 
artists  never  tire  of  making  England  appear 
a  hypocrite  on  every  possible  occasion. 

In  order  to  induce  people  to  invest  in 
their  war  loans  the  Germans  quoted  liber- 
ally from  the  statements  of  Entente  leaders 
concerning  boycotts,  trade  war,  withhold- 
ing of  raw  materia]  and  the  'ike;  and  ever 
showed  the  Allies  wishing  permanent  disas- 
ter to  the  German  people.  It  was  only  when 
President  Wilson  came  along  with  his  defi- 
nite   statements    that    the    German    leaders 
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Meggendorfer  Blatter.]  [Munich. 

THE  LATEST  SUBSTITUTE. 

"  Why  is  your  office-boy  sitting  on  the  ledger?" 
"  In  order  to  biot  the  figures— his  trousers   are 
made  of  blotting   paper." 


were  deprived  of  this  weapon  wherewith  to 
prod  up  their  people. 

During  recent  months  Jonathan  largely 
took  the  place  of  John  Bull  as  the  task- 
master of  the  Allies  in  the  German  mind. 


A    GKiiMAN    WAil-LOAN    POSI'Ell. 

The  words  on  the  poster  are :  "  By  subscribing 
to  the  ninth  German  War  Ixsan  give  this  in- 
stigator and  liar  the   right  answer!" 

IFrom  the  sjieech  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poison- 
slinger :  "A  prosperous  Germany  within  the  next 
twenty-five  years  would  b«  a  menace  to  civilisa- 
tion.") 


\ 


Kladderadatsch.]  ijh^ll^u.. 

CAUGHT. 

The  Cz9cho-Slovak  mouse,  tempted  by  the- 
Br'tish  bait,  has  walked  happily  into  the 
"  Siberian  "  trap.  He  will  have  many  difficultiea 
to  overcome  before  he  can  free  himself  again.. 


Kladderadalsch.]  [Berlin. 

FACETIOUSNESS    IN   HELL. 

(The   English    Court   has   ordered   mourning   for- 
the    murdered    Tsar.      The    Norddeutscher    Allge- 
inciner    Zcitung    characterises    this    as    infamous 
hyprocrisy.) 

Chorus  of  Devils:  "Ho!  ho!  ho!  Hi!  hi!  hi! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  Court  mourning  has  been  ordered, 
in  England  for  the  Tsar!" 
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DO   YOU    KNOW    THAT- 


Portuguese  troops  entered  Lille  side 
by  side  with  the  British? 

The  United  States  navy  of  to-day 
totals  more  than  1200  ships? 

The  daylight  saving  law  in  the  United 
States  saved  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  dur- 
ing the  war? 

The  Americans  sent  more  than  200,000 
pounds  of  lemon  drops  a  month  to  their 
army  in  France? 

Up  to  the  day  on  which  the  Armistice 
was  signed  the  war  had  cost  the  United 
States  £4,416,736,144? 

A  large  number  of  the  vessels  being 
built  in  the  United  States  are  constructed 
to  burn  oil  and  not  coal  ? 

The  annual  loss  due  to  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  and  hogs  in  the  United  States  is 
approximately  £8,000,000  ? 

The  total  votes  of  credit  asked  for  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during 
1918  were  £2,500,000,000? 

Of  the  4,000,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  six  in  the  United  States 
500,000  are  in  kindergartens? 

The  total  amount  spent  by  Canada  on 
the  war  from  August,  1914,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1918,  was  £209,368,800? 

In  Rochester  Cathedral,  England, 
there  is  a  woman  bellringer,  a  woman 
organist,  and  a  woman  verger  ? 

The  provisional  Government  in  Fin- 
land reckons  that  the  Finnish  War  of 
Independence  cost  £12,000,000? 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  in  th6 
United  States  was  oversubscribed  by 
more  than  866,000,000  dollars? 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  was  issued  in 
New  York  on  October  18th,  1918? 

The  total  number  of  motor  cars  and 
trucks  registered  in  the  United  States  on 
July  1st.  1918,  amounted  to  5,466,931? 

40,000  Red  Cross  home  workers  in  the 
United  States  are  giving  aid  to  more  than 
100,000  families  of  soldiers  each  month? 

The  total  number  of  United  States 
troops  overseas  wlien  the  Armistice  with 
Germany  was  signed  on  November  11th 
was  2,800,931? 

Stonehenge,  the  ancient  monument  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  was  formally  handed 
over  to  the  nation  in  October  last  by  its 
owner,  Mr.  Chubb? 


The  ravages  of  the  Spanish  influenza 
in  India  have  been  worse  than  those  of 
the  bubonic  plague  in  the:  worst  years  of 
that  pestilence? 

The  American  Library  Association 
provided  magazines  and  books  for  the 
use  of  soldiers  on  every  transport  carry- 
ing American  troops? 

Up  to  November,  1918,  there  had  been 
12,000  deaths  from  influenza  in  Brazil? 
60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  was  attacked. 

The  United  States  War  Risk  Bureau 
carries  nearly  4,000,000  policies  on  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors, 
totalling  £7,000,000,000  ? 

A  million  and  a-half  boys  and  girls  in 
the  United  States  enlisted  in  the  Schools 
Farm  Army  and  brought  60,000  acres  of 
waste  land  into  cultivation? 

The  American  Red  Cross  in  Novem- 
ber had  more  than  20,600,000  annual 
members,  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States? 

In  October  the  ship-yards  of  the 
United  States  delivered  77  ships  of 
398,100  deadweight  tons,  this  being  the 
largest  output  ever  achieved  in  America? 

If  the  25,000,000  suits  of  underwear 
made  in  the  United  States  during  1918 
were  laid  side  by  side  at  the  Equator, 
they  would  reach  entirely  round  the 
world  ? 

Out  of  every  thousand  babies  born  in 
New  York  City  907  are  saved  ?  The  low 
death  rate  is  due  to  the  rigid  system  of 
care  enforced  by  the  health  authorities 
of  the  city. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed  there 
were  55.000  American  women  workers 
serving  throughout  the  United  States  at 
700  canteens  on  railway  lines  and  em- 
barkation points? 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Madeira  Is- 
lands would  have  starved  had  it  not  been 
for  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  ar- 
ranged for  ships  to  carry  the  necessary 
supplies  to  the  islands? 

Mr.  Hurley,  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  has  de- 
finitely stated  that  there  will  be  no 
slackening  in  ship-building  in  the  United 
States  owing  to  the  end  of  the  war? 

An  American  coal  minei^  has  estab- 
lished a  world's  record  by  mining  25  tons 
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of  coal  a  day?  Coal  mined  by  him  in 
ten  months  is  equal  to  the  fuel  necessary 
to  make  a  ship  of  10,000  tons. 

The  average  surplus  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  for  the  four  years  before 
the  war  was  108,000  bushels?  For  1918 
at  least  318,000,000  are  available  above 
those  needed  by  the  nation  itself. 

Separation  allowances  for  the  de- 
pendants of  Canadian  privates  and  non- 
commissioned officers  were  increased  in 
November  from  £5  to  £6  a  month,  of 
warrant  officers  from  £6  to  £7,  of  lieu- 
tenants from  £6  to  £8  ? 

During  the  war  the  municipality  of 
Berlin  has  spent  £24,890,000  on  war  re- 
lief to  soldiers'  dependants?  In  the  first 
year  of  war  the  expenditure  was 
£2,315,000;  in  1915-16,  £5,665,000;  in 
1916-17,  £7,260,000;  and  in  1917-18, 
£9,635,000. 

Every  French  soldier  is  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  his  own  helmet,  which  will  be 
inscribed  with  the  words,  "  Soldier  in  the 
great  war  "  ?  The  relations  of  each  sol- 
dier killed  at  the  front  are  to  receive  his 
helmet  with  the  inscription,  "  He  died 
for  his  country." 

Recent  researches,  conducted  by  MM. 
Nicolle  and  Lebailly,  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute of  Tunis,  have  proved  that  the 
microbe  of  influenza  is  what  is  known  as 
a  "filter  passer" — that  is,  it  is  so  small 
as  to  pass  through  any  filter,  no  matter 
how  minute  the  interstices  may  be? 

For  some  time  no  new  ships  for 
private  account  have  been  built  in  Great 
Britain  ?  Shipping  companies  have,  there- 
fore, been  unable  to  replace  ships  lost 
during  the  war.  The  Government  has 
now  decided  to  sell  some  of  its  vessels  to 
owners  desirous  of  making  good  their 
losses. 

Since  the  United  States  Government 
took  control  of  the  railroads  in  January, 
1918,  the  eight  hours  day  has  been 
granted  to  all  employees,  women  are  re- 
ceiving the  same  pay  as  men  for  the 
same  sort  of  work,  and  negroes  are  no 
longer  being  discriminated  against  in 
their  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment ? 

At  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  1700 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving  factories  in 
Germany,  only  70  were  working?  Of 
the  45.000  silk  looms  only  2500  were  at 
work,  and  only  15  out  of  the  720  busi- 
nesses in  the  oil  industry  were  operating. 


Half  the  boot  and  shoe  factories  in  the 
country  were  closed. 

Belgium  put  in  a  strong  claim  that  the 
Peace  Congress  should  be  held  in  Brus- 
sels, and  a  strong  desire  was  manifested 
that  London  should  be  chosen,  whilst 
Holland  urged  that  the  Congress  should 
meet  at  The  Hague,  where  so  many 
peace  conferences  have  been  held?  It  is, 
however,  to  be  held  at  Versailles. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed,  the 
British  Home  Office  issued  regulations 
authorising  the  removal  of  masks  from 
street  lamps  and  cancelled  the  instruction 
about  shadipg  of  lights  in  houses  and 
shops,  but  the  prohibition  of  lights  in 
shop  windows  and  of  advertisement 
lights  was  maintained  on  account  of  the 
coal  shortage? 

At  the  time  of  signing  the  Armistice 
the  United  States  had  advanced  credits 
to  France  totalling  £489,000,000,  to  Italy 
£232,000,000,  to  Great  Britain 
£749,000,000,  to  Belgium  £36,704,000,  to 
Greece  £3,158,000,  to  Serbia  £2,400,000, 
to  Roumania  £1,333,333,  to  the  Republic 
of  Liberia  £1,000,000,  td  Cuba 
£2^600,000,  and  to  Russia  £65,000,000? 

Up  to  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  the 
number  of  men  arrested  as  conscientious 
objectors  under  the  Military  Service 
Acts  in  Great  Britain  was  5984,  of  whom 
5427  had  been  court-martialled — 4058 
nnce,  594  twice,  499  three  times.  244  foui 
times,  21  five  times,  and  1  six  times? 
The  number  then  in.  prison,  including 
192  in  camps  and  barracks,  was  1538. 
The  number  working  under  the  Home 
Office  scheme  was  3318. 

General  Gordon,  writing  to  Mr.  Purdy, 
in  1882,  made  the  following  prophecy? 
"  So   far  as  England  is  concerned,  she 
need  not  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury be  under  any  apprehension  of  seri- 
ous difficulties  arising  with  any  of  her 
European    neighbours;    but    in    1910    or 
thereabouts,    there    will    have    arisen    a 
naval  power  which  may  prove  mightier 
than    she,    and    should    she    (Germany) 
gain  the  supremacy,  England  will  become 
extinct,  both  as  a  sea  and  a  land  power, 
and  all  her  dependencies,  including  India, 
will  fall  into  Germany's  clutches.     You 
may  live  to   see  this.     I   shall   not,  but 
when    that    time    comes,    remember    my 
words." 
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THE    HORRID    FATE    OF   THE    ARMENIANS. 


The  Caucasus  was  the  highway  by  which 
successive  waves  of  migratory  peoples  in- 
vaded Europe,  and  almost  all  folk  who 
went  that  way  have  left  behind  some  trace 
of  thfeir  passing.  Yet,  although  these  lands 
were  again  and  again  submerged  by  pass- 
ing hordes,  the  original  inhabitants,  cling- 
ing tQ  the  mountain  tops,  were  able  to 
maintain  themselves  and  carry  on  a  pre- 
carious existence  through  the  centuries. 
To-day  Caucasia  is  inhabited  by  three 
main  raqes,  the  Armenians,  the  Georgians, 
and  the  Tartars.  Turks  and  Russians 
have  fought  furiously  for  the  mastery  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  mighty 
ranges,  as  the  Tsars  kept  pushing  further 
and  further  south  into  Asia  xMinor  through 
the  isthmus.  But  the  Caucasus,  conquered 
by  the  sword,  had  to  be  kept  by  the  sword, 
and  ever  and  anon  fierce  insurrectionary 
movements  spread  through  the  land.  Fin- 
ally, however,  Russian  rule  became  recog- 
nised, and  those  who  could  not  tolerate  it 
migrated  into  Turkey  or  Persia.  The  Tar- 
tars retired  in  this  way  and  left  the  Geor- 
gians and  Armenians  more  or  less  in  pos- 
session of  the  land. 

During  the  recent  war  Caucasia  has 
again  been  the  scene  of  fierce  fighting  be- 
tween Turk  and  Russian,  and  latterly 
beween  Armenians,  Georgians,  Tartars  and 
Turks.  A  very  good  account  of  the  situa- 
tion is  given  by  T.  D.  Heald  in  Scribner's. 
He  explains  that  w^hen  the  disintegration 
of  Russia  took  place  the  army  in  the 
Caucasus  was  about  the  last  to  be  dis- 
banded,^ but  that  once  the  Russian  soldiers 
were  withdrawn  chaos  followed  all  over 
the  isthmus.  The  Armenians  and  Geor- 
gians, both  Christians,  began  fighting  the 
Mahomedans  in  their  midst^  and,  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  place  was  in  an  uproar, 
the  Turks  seized  the  opportunity  to  push 
across  the  undefended  frontiers  in  the 
south.  The  Tartars  and  other  Mahom- 
edans rallied  to  the  advancing  Mussel- 
man  arm.ies  and  prepared  to  drive  the  Ar- 
menians and  Georgians  out  of  the  country 
altogether. 

The  Allies  naturally  viewed  such  a  pro- 
ceeding with  grave  concern,  and  hastened 
to  supix)rt  the  Christian  races  in  the  moun- 
tains in  order  that  these  might  act  for  them 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  Turks  and 
Tartars.  In  September,  191 7,  Allied 
agents  were  busy  in  Tiflis  encouraging  the 
Armenians  and  Georgians  to  take  up  arms 


and  resist  the  invaders.  The  Armenians, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  the  cities, 
found  there  great  stores  and  much  ammu- 
nition left  by  the  retiring  Russians,  and 
speedily  equipped  their  armies.  It  seemed 
that  ere  long  a  really  formidable  force 
would  be  created  out  of  these  two  Cau- 
casian peoples  whidh  could  be  utilised  by 
the  Allies.  The  Tartars,  however,  seeing 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  drive  out  the 
Christian  races  without  assistance,  turned 
to  the  Germans  for  help.  These  were  not 
slow  to  act,  and  by  February,  19 18,  had 
got  arms  and  reinforcements  to  the  Tar- 
tars. These  seized  the  railroads  as  the 
Russians  fell  back,  and  by  cutting  the 
lines  were  able  to  capture  vast  stores  from 
the  retiring  armies. 

Unfortunately  the  promises  of  help  made 
bv  the  Allies  to  the  Armenians  did  not 
materialise,  and  during  the  long  period  of 
weary,  and  later  of  hopeless,  waiting  for 
help  that  never  came,  the  Armenians  and 
Georgians  began  fighting  amongst  them- 
selves. In  March  the  Allies  attempted  to 
send  assistance  through  from  Persia,  but 
by  that  time  the  Tartars  had  occupied  the 
whole  of  North-Western  Persia  and  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  Allied  attempts  to 
break  through.  In  April  the  Tartars  furi- 
ously attacked  the  Armenians  and  utterly 
defeated  them,  so  that  by  the  end  of  May 
they  were  in  practical  pyossession  of  the 
whole  of  the  Caucasus.  Meantime  the 
Turks  were  busily  engaged  in  extermin- 
ating the  unfortunate  Armenians,  who  re- 
mained under  their  jurisdiction  as  well  as 
those  they  captured  when  they  invaded  Cau- 
casia. A  gruesome  account  of  the  syste- 
matic plan  of  extermination  carried  out  by 
the  Young  Turk  leaders  is  given  by  ex- 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  in  The  World's 
Work. 

I  am  confident,  says  the  ambassador, 
that  the  whole  history  of  t^e  human  race 
contains  no  such  horrible  episode  as  the 
extermination  of  the  Armenian  nation. 

The  grreat  massacres  and  persecutions  of 
the  past  seem  almost  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  sufferingrs  of  the 
Armenian  race  in  1815.  The  slauprhter  of  the 
AlbiR"enses  in  the  early  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  has  always  been  reffarded  as 
one  of  the  most  pitiful  events  in  history. 
In  these  outbursts  of  fanaticism  about 
60,000  people  were  killed.  In  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  about  30  000  human 
bcing-s  lost  their  lives.  The  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers, which  has  always  fig-ured  as  one  of  the 
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most  fiendish  outbursts  of  this  kind,  caused 
the  destruction  of  8ooo.  Volumes  have  been 
written  about  the  Spanish  Inquisition  under 
Torquemada,  yet  in  the  eighteen  years  of 
his  administration  only  a  little  more  than 
8ooo  heretics  were  done  to  death.  Perhaps 
the  one  event  in  history  that  most  resembles 
the  Armenian  deportations  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Spain  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  According^  to  Prescott,  160,000 
were  uprooted  from  their  homes  and  scat- 
tered broadcast  over  Africa  and  Europe. 
Yet  all  these  previous  persecutions  seem  al- 
most trivial  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
suffering-s  of  the  Armenians,  in  which  at 
least  600,000  people  were  destroyed,  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  1,000,000. 

Some  sort  of  excuse  for  all  these  earlier 
massacres  might  be  found  in  religious  fana- 
ticism, as  most  of  the  men  and  women  who 
instigated  them  sincerely  believed  that  they 
were  devoutly  serving  th^r  Maker.  Un- 
doubtedly religious  fanaticism  was  a  real 
motive  with  the  Turkish  and  Kurdish 
rabble  who  slew  Armenians  as  a  service  to 
Allah,  hfut  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
who  really  conceived  the  crime,  had  no 
such  motive.  They  were  practically  all 
atheists,  and  had  no  more  respect  for 
Mahomedanism  than  for  Christianity.  The 
slaying  of  the  Armenians  was  prompted 
by  a  cold-blooded,  calculating.  State 
policy.  The  Young  Turks,  says  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau,  after  whaf  they  called  the  defeat 
of  the  Allied  Fleet,  became  completely 
transformed,  and  reverted  to  the  type  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  armies  of  the 
Sultan  were  everywhere  victorious,  and! 
the  Musselman  looked  down  on  the  Chris- 
tian as  nothing  better  than  a  dog.  The 
whole  nation  seemed  to  change  its  men- 
tality, and  the  hesitating  and  fearful  Otto- 
man, feeling  his  way  cautiously  amid  the 
mazes  of  European  diplomacy,  gave  place 
to  an  upstanding,  almost  dashing,  figure, 
proud  and  assertive,  determined  to  live  his 
own  life,  and  absolutely  contemptuous  of 
his  Christian  foes. 

The  ragfg-ed.  unkempt  Turk  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  was  vanishing  and  in  his  place 
was  apparently  •the  Turk  of  the  fourteenth 
and  the  fifteenth,  the  Turk  who  had  swept 
out  of  his  Asiatic  fastnesses,  conquered  all 
the  powerful  peoples  in  his  way,  and  founded 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Europe  one  of  the  most 
extensive  Empires  that  history  has  known. 
If  we  are  properly  to  appreciate  this  new 
Talaat  and  Enver,  and  the  events  which  now 
took  place,  we  must  understand  the  Turk 
who,  under  Osman  and  his  successors,  exer- 
cised this  mig-lity  but  devastating  influence 
in  the  world.  We  must  realise  that  the 
basic  fact  underlying  the  Turkish  mentality 
is  its  utter  contempt  for  all  other  races 


The  Turkish  leaders,  Talaat  and  Enver 
Pasha,  were  absolutely  convinced  that  had 
the  mediaeval  Sultans  systematically  ex- 
terminated the  races  •mey  conquered  there, 
would  have  been  no  trouble  in  the  Bal- 
kans ;  no  Armenian  question.  Having  the 
opportunity  they  determined  to  destroy  all 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Armenians  and  other 
Christans,  move  Moslem  families  into  their 
homes,  and  so  make  sure  that  these  terri- 
tories w^ould  not  similarly  be  take^^  away 
from  Turkey. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  great  reform,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  murder  every  liv- 
ing Christian.  The  most  beautiful  and 
healthy  Armenian  girls  could  be  taken^ con- 
verted forcibly  to  Mahomedanism,  and 
made  the  wives  or  concubines  of  devout 
followers  of  the  Prophet.  Their  children 
would  then  automatically  become  Moslems, 
and  so  strengthen  the  Empire  as  the  Jani- 
zaries strengthened  it  formerly.  These  Ar- 
menian girls  represent  a  high  type  of  woman- 
hood, and  the  Young  Turks,  in  their  crude 
intuitive  way,  recognised  that  the  mingling 
of  their  blood  with  the  Turkish  population 
would  exert  an  eugenic  influence  upon  the 
whole.  Armenian  boys  of  tender  years  could 
be  taken  into  Turkish  families  and  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  anything  but  Moslems. 

All  the  men  in  their  prime  had  to  be 
killed  out  if  this  plan  were  to  succeed, 
and  systematic  arrangements  were  made  to 
do  this.  ^Ambassador  Morgenthau  does  not 
.suggest  that  the  Germans  were  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  horrible  massacres,  but 
does  point  out  that  the  German  Govern-, 
ment  was'  the  only  one  that  could  have 
attempted  to  prevent  them.  But  he  also 
says  that  in  their  pride  and  arrogance  the 
Turks  soon  began  to  look  down  with  dis- 
dain upon  the  pe<jjj)le  who  had  taught  them 
what  they  knew  of  modern  warfare,  and 
nothing  angered  them  so  much  as  any  sug- 
gestion that  they  owed  any  part  of  their 
success  to  their  German  Allies. 

"  Why  should  we  feel  any  obligation  to 
the  Germans?'  Enver  would  say  to  me. 
"  What  have  they  done  for  us  which  com- 
pares with  what  we  have  done  for  them  ? 
They  have  lent  us-««fme  money  and  sent  us 
a  few  officers,  it  is  true,  but  see  what  we 
have  done !  We  have  defeated  the  British 
Fleet — something  which  the  Germans  and 
no  other  nations  could  do.  We  have  stationed 
armies  on  the  Caucasian  front,  and  so  have 
kept  busy  large  bodies  of  Russian  troops  that 
would  have  been  used  on  the  Western  front. 
Similarly  we  have  compelled  England  to  keep 
large  armies  in  Egypt,  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
in  that  way  we  have  weakened  the  Allied  army 
in  France.  No,  the  .Germans  could  never 
have  achieved  their  military  successes  with- 
out us ;  the  shoe  obligation  is  entirely 
on   their  foot." 
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Although  in  the  first  instance  the  Turkish 
leaders  made  a  pretext  that  the  Armenians 
had  helped  the  Russian  armies,  and  killed 
thousands  of  them,  it  was  not  until  they 
'  conceived  the  plan  of  transporting  the 
entire  population  out  of  Armenia  that  they 
began  the  real  work  of  extermination.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  Turks  had  been  syste- 
matically transporting  Greeks  from  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Greek  islands  of  the  ^gean. 
In  all  they  took  some  400,000  Greeks  from 
.their  age-long  homes  on  the  Mediterranean 
littoral  and  sent  them  to  the  islands.  Thisi 
they  maViaged  to  do  without  any  protest 
from  the  civilised  world,  and  it  was  this 
immunity  from  interference  which  apfja- 
lently  decided  them  to  apply  the  same 
methods  on  a  large  scale  to  the  Armenians, 
Syrians,  Nestorians,  and  others  of  their 
subject  peoples.  The  Armenian  men  were 
forced  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  as 
labourers,  and  were  systematically  killed 
when  opportunity  offered.  The  luckless 
Armenian  soldiers  were  marched  into  the 
open  country  and  there  massacred  out  of 
hand.  Torture  ,  was  freely  applied,  and 
Mr.  Morgenthau  declares  that  even  in  the 
darkest  ages  the  tortures  used  were  less 
horrible  than  those  callously  employed  all 
over  Turkey  in  19 15  and  1916.; 

The  Central  Government  in  191 5  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  gathering  the  two 
million  or  more  Armenians  together  and 
transporting  them  to  the  desolate  and  in- 
hospitable region  near  the  Syrian  desert. 
Talaat  and  Enver  were  perfectly  aware 
that  the  great  majority  would  never  reach 
their  destination,  and  that  those  who  es- 
caped starvation  would  be  slain  by  the 
wild  Mahomedan  desert  tribes.  The  whole 
idea  was  a  new  system  of  massacre.  Thou- 
sands were  taken  in  convoys  out  of  the 
towns  and  then  deserted  on  the  waysjde 
by  their  Turkish  guards,  left  to  the  fero- 
city of  the  Kurds  and  other  bandits  who 
roved  the  country.  He  thus  describes  the 
progress  of  one  of  these  ill-fated  convoys : 

The  Armenians  had  hardly  left  their  native 
vilages  when  the  persecutions  began.  The 
roads  over  which  they  travelled  were  little 
more  than  donkey  paths,  and  what  had 
started  a  few  hours  before  as  an  orderly  pro- 
cession soon  became  a  dishevelled  and 
scrambling-  mob.  Women  were  separated 
from  their  children  and  husbands  from  their 
wives.  The  old  people  soon  lost  contact 
with  their  families  and  became  exhausted 
and  footsore.  The  gendarmes,  whom  the 
Government  had  sent  supposedly  to  protect 
the  exiles,  in  a  very  few  hours  became  their 
tormentors.  They  followed  their  charges  with 
fixed  bayonets,  prodding  anyone  who  showed 


any  tendency  to  slacken  the  pace.  Those 
who  attempted  to  stop  for  rest,  or  who  fell 
exhausted  on  the  ♦oad,  were  compelled,  with 
the  utmost  brutality,  to  rejoin  the  moving 
throng.  The  whole  course  of  the  journey 
became  a  peiTJetual  struggle  with  the  Mos- 
lem inhabitants.  Detachments  of  gendarmes 
would  go  ahead,  notifying  the  Kurdish  tribes 
that  their  victims  were  approaching,  and 
Turkish  peasants  were  also  informed  that 
their  long  awaited  opportunity  had  arrived. 
The  Government  even  opened  the  prisons 
and  set  free  the  convicts,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  should  behave  like  good  Mos- 
lems to  the  approaching  Armenians.  Thus 
every  caravan  had  a  continuous  battle  for 
existence  with  several  classes  of  enemies — 
their  accompanying  gendarmes,  the  Turkish 
peasants  and  villagers,  the  Kurdish  tribes 
and  bands  of  Chetes  or  brigands.  And  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  the  men  who 
might  have  defended  these  wayfarers  had 
nearly  all  been  killed  or  forced  into  the  army 
as  workmen,  and  that  the  exiles  themselves 
had  been  systematically  deprived  of  all 
weapons  before  the  journey  began. 

When  they  had  travelled  a  few  hours  from 
their  starting  place,  the  Kurds  would  sweep 
down  from  their  mountain  homes.  Rushing 
up  to  the  young  girls  they  would  lift  their 
veils  and  carry  the  pretty  ones  off  to  the 
hills.  They  would  steal  such  children  as 
pleased  their  fancy,  and  mercilessly  rob  all 
the  rest  of  the  throng.  If  the  exiles  had 
started  with  any  money  or  food,  their  assail- 
ants would  appropriate  it,  thus  leaving  them 
a  hopeless  prey  to  starvation.  They  would 
'steal  their  clothing,  and  sometime^  even  leave 
both  men  and  women  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
All  the  time  that  they  were  committing  these 
depredations  the  Kurds  would  freely  mas- 
sacre, and  the  screams  of  old  men  and 
women  would  add  to  the  general  horror. 
Such  as  escaped  these  attacks  in  the  open, 
would  find  new  terrors  awaiting  them  in  the 
Moslem  villages.  Here  the  Turkish  roughs 
would  fall  upon  the  women,  leaving  them 
sometimes  dead  from  their  experiences  or 
sometimes  ravingly  insane.  After  spending 
a  night  in  a  hideous  encampment  of  this 
kind,  the  exiles,  or  such  as  had  survived, 
would  start  again  the  next  morniiig.  The 
ferocity  of  the  gendarmes  apparently  increased 
as  the  journey  lengthened,  for  they  seemed 
almost  to  resent  the  fact  that  part  of  their 
charges  continued  to  live.  Anyone  who 
dropped  on  the  road  was  frequently  bay- 
oneted on  the  spot.  The  Armenians  began 
to  die  by  hundreds  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
Even  when  they  came  to  rivers,  the  gen- 
darmes, merely  to  torment  them,  would 
sometimes  not  let  them  drink.  The  hot  sun 
of  the  desert  burned  their  scantily  clothed 
bodies  and  their  bare  feet,  treading  the  hot 
sand  of  the  desert,  became  so  sore  that  thou- 
sands fell  and  died  or  were  killed  where  they 
lay.  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  what  had  been  a 
procession  of  normal  human  beings  became  a 
stumbling  horde  of  dust-covered  skeletons, 
ravenously  looking  for  scraps  of  food,  eating 
any  offal  that  came  their  way,  crazed  by  the 
hideous  sights  that  filled  every  hour  of  their 
existence,  sick  with  all  the  diseases  that  ac- 
company   such    hardships    and    deprivations. 
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but  Still  prodded  on  and  on  by  the  whips  and 
dubs  and  bayonets  of  their  executioners. 

And  thus,  as  the  exiles  moved  they  left 
behind  them  another  caravan — that  of  dead 
and  unburied  bodies,  of  old  men  and  women 
dying-  in  the  last  stag^es  of  typhus,  dysentery 
and  cholera,  of  little  children  lying-  on  their 
backs  and  setting-  up  their  last  piteous  wails 
for  food  and  water.  There  were  women  who 
held  up  their  babies  to  strang-ers.  beg-g-ing 
them  to  take  them  and  save  them  from  their 
tormentors,  and  failing-  this,  they  would 
throw  them  into  wells  or  leave  them  be- 
hind, bushes,  that  at  least  they  mig-ht  die  un- 
disturbed. Behind  was  left  a  small  army  of 
g-irls  who  had  been  sold  as  slaves — frequently 
for  a  medjidie.  or  about  ejghtv  cents — and 
who,  aifter  serving-  the  brutal  purposes  of 
their  purchasers,  were  forced  to  lead  lives  of 
prostitution.  A  string-  of  encampments, 
filled  by  the  sick  and  the  dying-,  ming-led 
with  the  unburied  or  half  buried  bodies  of 
the  dead,  marked  the  course  of  the  advanc- 


ing- throng-s.  Flocks  of  vultures  followed 
them  in  the  air,  and  ravenous  dog's,  fig-htinpr 
one  another  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  con- 
stantly pursued  them.  The  most  terrible 
scenes  took  place  at  the  rivers,  especially  the 
Euphrates.  Sometimes,  when  crossing  this 
stream,  the  g-endarmes  would  push  the 
women  into  the  water,  shooting-  all  who  at- 
tempted to  save  themselves  by  swimming. 
Frequently  the  women  themselves  would 
save  their  honour  by  jumping-  into  the  river, 
their  children  in  their  arms. 

So  many  thousands  of  dead  bodies  were 
thrown  into  the  Euphrates  that  they  cre- 
ated a  barrage  and  actually  compelled  the 
river  to  change  its  course  ! 

This  is  a  ghastly  picture,  and  it  is  in- 
deed splendid  that  the  s'hattered  remnaivts 
of  these  subject  races  will  never  again  have 
to  submit  to  Turkish  misrule. 


HOOVERISING    AT   THE    WHITE    HOUSE. 


To  economise  food  in  the  United 
States  is  known  as  Hooverising,  the 
name,  of  course,  being  derived  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover,  the  Food  Controller. 
Hooverising,  by  the  way,  is  still  continu- 
ing in  America,  as,  only  by  drawing 
from  their  normal  ^  supplies  can  the 
Americans  hope  to  feed  the  people  of 
Europe  who  are  still  in  dire  straits  for 
foodstuffs. 

Miss  Ida  Clyde  Clark  contributes  an 
interesting  illustrated  article  to  The 
Pictorial  Review  telling  of  the 
manner  in  which  President  Wilson 
has  introduced  economies  at  the 
White  House.  The  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  £15,000,  and  a  travelling  allow- 
ance of  £5000.  They  are  expected  to  en- 
tertain lavishly,  and  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom since  the  time  of  Washington  to  do 
so. 

President  Wilson,  however,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  administration,  has 
shown  a  disposition  to  break  away  from 
precedent.  He  began  by  dispensing  with 
the  time-honoured  inaugural  ball,  which 
cost  from  £10.000  to  £13,000.  Instead 
of  the  -'U)  courses  formerly  served  at  pub- 
lic entertainments  only  three  have  been 
given  (hiring  the  past  year,  and  the  en- 
tertainments have  been  strictly  limited, 
being  given,  since  America  entered  the 
war.  only  to  representatives  of  foreign 
Governments  who  have  been  the  guests 
of  the  country. 


Precedent  requires  that  the  President 
give  nine  State  functions  during  the  year, 
but  thes?  have  been  abolished  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
The  famous  East  Room  before  the  war 
was  always  open  to  the  public,  which  en- 
tailed a  large  force  of  servants.  Since 
it  has  been  shut  the  staff  has  been  cut 
down  to  twenty-five,  and  extra  help  is 
called ,  in  when  needed.  Coloured  help 
is  employed  exclusively.  The  President 
even  dispensed  with  some  of  the  White 
House  police  force  when  there  was  a 
shortage  of  men  for  this  duty  elsewhere. 

The  President's  family  began  econom- 
ising food  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Hoover  campaign,  and  the  President  has 
practised  from  the  outset  what  his  repre- 
sentatives have  preached.  The  President 
had  closed  many  of  the  guest  chambers 
of  the  White  PIousc  in  order  that  coal 
might  be  saved  when  there  was  a  coal 
shortage,  and  the  people  of  America 
were  asked  to  conserve  coal. 

The  utmost  care  is  exercised  in  planning 
for  the  White  House  table.  The  food  is 
prepared  in  the  family  kitchen  which  includes 
every  modern  appliance  that  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  service.  The  pantry  is  pro- 
vided with  an  electric  dumb  waiter  and  an 
electric  plate-warmer,  which  is  capable  of 
warming  three  thousand  plates  in  five  minutes. 
The  china-closet  is  on  the  mezzanine  floor 
above  tlie  pantry  where  the  choicest  and  rarest 
of  the  Presidential  plate,  china,  and  cut  glass 
are  kept.  Much  of  this  has  accumulated  since 
Dolly  Madison's  time.  There  are  many  pieces 
remaining  of  the  chest  of  over  three  hundred 
pieces    purchased    by    President    Monroe    in 
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Paris.  The  old  markings  are  still  faintly 
traceable.  There  are  a  huge  plateau  and  sur- 
tout  purchased  by  President  Jefferson,  and 
Mrs.  Madison  added  a  large  centrepiece  of 
gold  and  crystal  which  is  still  in  use.  Almost 
€very  administration  has  added  to  this  won- 
<lerful  collection.  No  plated  ware  is  used  in 
the  White  House.  Every  piece  is  of  sterling 
silver  and  is  marked  with  the  American  eagle 
and  the  words  "  President's  House."  The 
White  House  steward  is  paid  a  salary  of  1800 
dollars  a  year  by  the  Government,  but  the  Pre- 
sident pays  for  the  food.  The  set  of  cut 
glass  used  at  the  White  House  is  the  finest 
ever  made  in  this  country. 

There  is  much  valuable  china,  cut- 
glass  and  silver-ware  in  the  White 
House,  collected  by  various  Presidents 
since  the  days  of  Washington.  In  the 
East  Room  there  are  three  immense 
crystal  chandeliers,  costing  £1000,  and 
comprising  50G0  pieces  of  cut-glass,  each 
of  which  has  to  be  separately  cleaned. 

The  famous  cut-glass  set  consists  of  520 
separate  pieces  and  on  each  piece,  from  the 
large  punch-bowl  to  the  tiny  salt  cellars,  is 
engraved  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 
States.  This  set  cost  6000  dollars  and  it  re- 
quired six  months  to  make  it.  The  china, 
numbering  1500  pieces,  was  selected  by  Mrs. 
Hayes  when  she  was  mistress  of  the  White 
House.  For  State  dinners  the  large  kitchen 
in  the  basement  is  used,  bat  for  daily  meals 


there  is  a  smaller  one,  where  the  food  for  the 
family  is  prepared. 

President  Wilson's  study  is  on  the 
second  floor,  and  more  than  any  room  it 
reflects  the  personality  of  the  man  who 
has  made  it  peculiarly  his  own.  It  is 
very  simply  furnished,  but  a  dignity 
broods  over  it  reminiscent  of  the  weighti- 
ness  of  the  problems  that  are  met  there. 

Economy  has  been  the  order  of  the 
day  at  the  White  House  for  almost  two 
years  now,  one  of  the  most  advertised 
actions  of  the  President  being  the  admis- 
sion of  sheep  to  the  spacious  lawns. 
Miss  Clark  thus  describes  that  particular 
incident : — 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
American  public  was  asked  to  conserve  wool, 
the  President  bought  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  graze  on  the  White 
House  lawn.  When  the  wool  was  clipped  it 
was  given  to  the  Red  Cross  and  one  pound 
of  this  y-iooX  brought  at  auction  1000  dollars 
for  the  Red  Cross  Fund.  It  was  also  through 
President  Wilson  that  the  annual  egg-rolling 
on  the  White  House  la\vn  was  given  up  at 
last  Eastertide.  Statistics  showed  that  10,000 
dollars  was  saved  in  this  way.  Conservation 
of  wheat  was  an  institution  at  the  White 
House  early  in  the  food-saving  game.  So 
many  things  looked  upon  as  necessities  can 
be  sacrificed  if  the  need  be  great  and  the 
spirit  willing. 


DESERTERS   IN    HOLLAND. 


Hendrick  W.  van  Loon  contributes  an 
article  on  Holland  and  the  War  to  Col- 
lier's. He  spent  a  whole  year  in  Hol- 
land, where,  as  he  says,  he  lived  on  the 
fringe  of  war.  He  witnessed  the  arrival 
of  English  and  German  prisoners  for 
internment  there,  and  also  saw  the  in- 
terchange of  the  hopelessly  wounded, 
most  of  whom  were  sent  to  England  or 
to  Germany  to  die.  Week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  these  prisoners  came 
and  went,  the  sound  ones  stayed  behind 
in  Holland  to  be  detained  there  until  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  sick  ones,  the  blind 
boys,  the  poor  victiins  of  shell  shock, 
gas  and  nerves,  are  booked  for  home. 

Twice  every  fortnight  a  small  flotilla  of 
ships,  snow-white  except  for  a  broad  line 
•of  demarcation,  leaves  the  lonely  harbour  of 
Rotterdam.  Through  the  mine  fields  of  the 
North  Sea  they  carry  the  wounded  soldiers 
and  civilians  to  a  Britisli  port.  After  a  few 
<lays  they  return  with  maimed  Germans.  The 
same  train  which  has  carried  their  English 
fellow  sufferers  to  Holland  now  is  filled  with 
the  burden  of  German  wounded.  After  five 
hours  they  can  see  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 


nearest    home    village,    the    reward    for    their 
years  of  drudgery,  hunger,  and  suffering. 

Pie  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the 
deserter,  a  very  sad  element  in  the  drama 
of  the  frontier.  A  wounded  soldier  and 
a  prisoner  of  war  are  both  heroic  and 
pathetic.  A  deserter  is  merely  tragic ;  he 
is  despised  by  friends  and  enemy.  To 
handle  these  unwelcome  guests,  the 
Dutch  Government  established  a  chain 
of  clearing  houses,  for  German  deserters 
and  Russian  war  prisoners.  The  latter, 
he  says,  offered  the  comic  relief  without 
which  life  along  the  frontier  would  be 
too  depressing.  They  escajjed  into  Hol- 
land by  platoons  and  by  regiments.  As 
they  could  not  be  shipped  home  they 
became  a  veritable  menace  to  the  ordin- 
ary peace  of  the  land.  The  German  de- 
serters were  interned  for  sixteen  days. 
After  that  they  were  allowed  to  move 
freely  about  the  country  wherever  they 
cared  to  go.  The  reason  for  the  sixteen 
days'  internment  is  that  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment  desired   to  keep   disease   away 
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from  its  frontiers,  and  the  majority  of 
the  men  who  broke  away  from  the  Ger- 
man army  were  in  miserable  physical 
condition.  In  the  second  place  the  Dutch 
General  Staff,  the  best-informed  in 
Europe,  used  these  deserters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information. 

Under  the  stress  'of  their  emotions  and  the 
hardships  of  their  flight,  they  will  tell  every- 
thing they  know.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  a 
reaction  sets  in.  They  begin  to  feel  ashamed 
of  what  they  have  done.  They  refuse  to  .talk. 
When  they  are  released  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Allies  they 
are  apt  to  relate  the  most  improbable  fairy 
stories  to  cover  the  track  of  their  own  escape. 

The  internment  camps,  where  these 
men  remained  for  the  two  weeks  were 
run  by  a  commander  and  a  doctor.  In 
■one  of  these  Mr.  van  Loon  found  the 
latter  to  be  a  man  of  international  re- 
putation who  had  been  buried  alive  there 
fc^  three  years.  He  was  an  Austrian, 
who  had  always  lived  in  Paris,  where  he 
was  the  head  of  a  very  important  clinic.  ^ 

He  had  married  a  French  woman.  His  'sons 
were  fighting  in  the  French  armj'.  But  the 
war  had  driven  him  from  Paris.  Penniless, 
he  had  reached  Holland.  He  could  not  re- 
turn to  Austria  because  he  had  lost  his  citizen- 
ship. Besides,  he  did  not  want  to  leave  his 
wife.  This  I  could  well  understand.  She  was 
a  most  courageous  and  charming  person  who 
had  turned  their  old  barracks  into  a  cheerful 
home.  Therefore  he  had  stayed  in  Holland. 
"  And,"  as  he  said,  "  although  I  held  no  Dutch 
degrees,  the  Dutch  Government  has  most 
generously  given  me  employment  and  has  ap- 
pointed me  to  this  post."  .?,  apologised  because 
the  Government  had  not  bfeen  able  to  do  more 
for  him.  •  ■■  - 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  answered,  "  what  more 
could  they  have  done?  We  have  our  daily 
bread.  We  have  a  roof  over  our  heads.  We 
ought  to  be  deeply,  grateful." 

He  talked  freel)^  about  his  deserters. 
The  first  to  arrive  were  the  criminals, 
usually  recognised  by  the  Dutch  police 
and  cltipped  into  prison.  Then  came  the 
weak  brethren,  and  the  ne'er-do-wells, 
who  could  not  stand  the  routing  of  army 
life.  But  the  majority  of  the  soldiers 
who  fled  across  the  border  were  men  of 
an  emotional  nature.  They  never  forgot 
the  sight  of/  their  killed  and  wounded 
comrades,  and  suffered  agonies  every 
time  they  heard  a  gun  fired. 

That  morning  some  sixty  men  had  been 
taken  to  Amsterdam.  The  camp  contained 
only  a  few  dozen,  but  they  were  a  fair  sample 
of  what  you  may  see  in  such  places  at  any 
time.  There  were  young  boys  who  ought 
to  have  been  at  school.  There  were  old  men 
who  ought  to  have  been  pensioned  long  ago. 


Most  of  them,  however,  were  the  usual  type 
of  soldier,  running  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  They  had  arrived  during  the 
night  and  in  the  morning  and  still  reeked  of 
the  soap  and  the  disinfectants  with  which  the 
Dutch  officials  had  greeted  them.  They  wore 
a  nondescript  garb  composed  of  old  parts  of 
their  German  uniforms  and  new  pieces  of 
Dutch  civilian  clothing.  None  of  them  showed 
any  outward  physical  defects. 

But,  good  Heavens,  the  way  they  looked  at 
us !  This  war  has  had  a  curious  effect  upon 
the  eyes  of  people.  There  are  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  the  men  who  have  been  under 
heavy  fire  until  the  strain  has  almost  killed 
them.  There  are  the  haunting  eyes  of  the 
men  who  have  suffered  the  unspeakable  agony 
of  a  long  series  of  surgical  operations.  But  in 
the  eyes  of  these  deserters  there  was  still  a 
different  look.    It  is  not  easy  to  describe. 

These  men,  when  they  deserted,  re- 
nounced State,  duty  and  family,  for  the 
majority  of  them  it  was  the  end  of  all 
things.  One  of  them  had  fashioned  a 
row  of  little  German  flags  out  of  red, 
white,  and  black  pebbles,  and  the  Com- 
mandant thus  told  his  stor}^: — 

"  He  was  a  splendid  fellow  and  looked 
tike  a  first-class  soldier,  but  in  an  absolute 
state  of  collapse.  He  used  to  argue  with  us 
about  the  war.  It  was  wicked.  Wlien  we 
agreed  to  this  and  blamed  the  almighty  War 
Lord  he  would  bristle  with  anger  and  defend 
his  Emperor.  ^He  vowed  that  he  would  kill 
his  own  officers  before  he  would  shoot  an- 
other enemy.  But  he  begged  that  he  might 
keep  a  postal  card  with  a  picture  of  Hinden- 
burg.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  him  in  this 
garden  busily  digging  for  pebbles.  The  next 
morning  I  found  these  little  flags.  That  same 
afternoon  he  escaped,  ran  across  the  frontier, 
and  went  back  to  his  own  country." 

"And  he  will  be  shot?" 

"  Oh,  no.  That  would  be  so  much  waste. 
They  will  put  him  in  the  front  trenches.  The 
result  will  be  the  same,  but  he  dies  doing 
something  useful  ^or  the  Fatherland." 

"  They  are  a  strange  people,"  said  my  tra- 
velling companion. 

"  A  very  strange  people,"  said  the  officer. 

The  polygldt  nature  of  the  population 
of  the  Dutch  towns  during  the  war  is 
thus  indicated  by  Mr.  van  Loon : — 

The  night  before  I  left  for  America  we  were 
having  dinner  in  a  restaurant  at  The  Hague. 
It  was  a  motley  company:  English  officers, 
captives  since  the  days  of  Mons,  getting 
their  first  taste  of  decently  cooked  food,  after 
three  years  of  prison  grub;  at  the  next  table, 
Von  Mueller,  the  mythical  commander  of  the 
even  more  mythical  Eniden;  next  to  him  some 
aviators,  fresh  from  the  sky,  and  rather^  be- 
wildered by  the  rapid  progress  from  the  battle- 
field to  hors  d'oeuvrcs  in  a  Dutch  hotel: 
farther  on,  the  gloomy  faces  of  two  Italian 
secretaries,  wondering  and  wondering  about 
Caporetto,  and  ''whether  the  Piave  line  would 
hold;  next  the  Russian  minister    (old  style), 
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no  more  certoin  of  his  position  than  the 
ladies  he  w^  entertaining;  next  a  lone  Mon- 
tenegrin ;  next  a  Spaniard  looking  after 
American  interests  in  Germany ;  next  a 
Frenchman  telling  his  companions  stories  of 
the  great  Verdun  drive.  And  so  on.  A  whole 
roomful  of  queer  customers. 

Outside  could  be  heard  the  booming 
of  the  cannon,  ^in  Flanders,  where  men 
were  striving  to  kill  each  other  by  the 
most  diabolical  sorts  of  inventions. 
Many  of  the  men  who  sat  in  the  restaur- 
ant had  been  trying  to  kill  each  other  but 


a  short  time  before  with  all  the  wiles  of 
the  savage. 

But  in  this  land  of  neutral  hospitality  they 
had  returned  to  the  status  of  civilised  beings. 
The  mortal  enemy  of  yesterday,  bumpmg 
against  the  chair  of  his  foe,  would  smile  and 
say :  "  I  am  sorry."  And  JAie  ferocious  an- 
tagonist of  a  few  months  before  would  smile 
back  and  say :  "  Ich  bitte  schon.  It  is  nothing 
at  all." 

In  the  midst  of  this  giant  drama  the  Dutch 
people  maintain  their  independence,  as  keepers 
of  the  law  and  masters  of  ceremony  to  those 
who  have  been  made  the  victims  of  the  gigantic 
struggle   for  a  better  world.. 


ALIENS    IN   THE    AMERICAN    ARMY. 


The  presence  of  over  12,000,000  people 
of  Teutonic  extraction  in  the  United 
States  was  at  one  time  undoubtedly  a 
disquieting  fact,  but  the  manner  in  which 
the  Germans  and  Austrians,  ])orn  in 
America  or  naturalised  in  the  United 
States,  rallied  to  the  flag  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  demonstrations  of  the 
way  in  which  aliens  from  no  matter 
where  become  almost  ifpmediately  good 
American  citizens  after  once  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  Somehow,  Old  Glory  seems  to 
mean  a  great  deal  more  to  the  Americans 
than  the  Union  Jack  does  to  us,  for  to 
great  numbers  of  them  it  is  the  visible 
sign  of  a  freedom  which  they  have  never 
enjoyed  under  any  other,  whereas  we, 
having  been  born  under  the  Union  Jack, 
take  our  flag  so  much  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  fly  it  so  high  and  so  often  as  the 
An^ricans  fly  their  colours. 

The  aliens  in  the  United  States  were 
conscripted  just  as  other  men  of  military 
age  were,  but,  in  addition,  in  the  early 
days,  great  numbers  of  them  volunteered 
and  joined  the  army.  George  Pattulo, 
in  an  article  in  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  tells  of  his  experiences  in  the  — th 
Infantry,  in  which  regiment  there  were 
about  3Ck  per  cent.  Italians,  many  men 
with  Polish  names,  and  a  number  of 
Germans. 

Read  the  rosters  of  the  First  and  Second, 
and  every  other  volunteer  division.  These 
aliens  fairly  flocked  to  the  colours.  It  takes  a 
linguist  to  make  a  roll  call  in  some  battalions. 
The  rosters  bristle  with  'skys  and  'itches  and 
'inos.  Yes,  and  the  Schmitts  and  Mullers, 
too;  for  there  are  thousands  of  volunteers  in 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  who  bear 
German  names.  _.  ^ 


The  situation  of  men  of  Teutonic  ex- 
traction in  the  early  days  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  They  were  under  con- 
stant suspicion.     Says  Mr.  Pattulo: — 

That  was  inevitable ;  but,  after  watching 
how  the  Schmitts  and  Mullers  behave  on  the 
firing  line,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great  bulk 
of  second-generation  Germans  in  this  country- 
are  as  good  Americans  as  any.  They  are  a 
lot  better  than  many  flag-waving  patriots  I 
have  seen  who  think  they  can  win  the  war  by 
parades  and  brow-beating  thoroughly  earnest 
people  into  contributions  for  causes  that  re- 
present nothing  sj^ut  misdirected  enthusiasm 
and  a  desire  to  jump  into  the  limelight. 

At  first  the  men  were  utterly  un- 
trained, they  were  raw  and  slack,  just  a 
mob.  They  had  about  the  usual  dis- 
cipline you  find  amongst  recruits,  which 
is  indicated  by  a  minus  sign.  But  they 
were  soon  whipped  into  shape,  learning 
very  quickly,  and  making  excellent  sol- 
diers. Of  the  stories  he  tells  one  will 
suffice  to  show  how  excellent  was  the 
work  of  the  Germans  in  their  ranks. 

Then  there  was  Charles  Schmitz.  Because 
of  his  name  he  was  always  under  a  sort  of 
suspicion  up  to  that  time.  And  he  felt  it. 
I've  had  him  come  to  me  and  talk  about  it. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  right  now  that  this 
fellow  Schmitz  and  a  young  Russian  who 
formerly  fought  in  the  Russian  Army  but 
later  joined  the  Americans — those  two  were 
among  the  best  s'oldiers  we  had. 

Well,  there  was  what  is  known  as  a  delay- 
ing party  of  boches  out  in  a  shell  hole  bejond 
the  trenches.  Raiders  always  leave  little 
groups  like  this  outside  to  protect  their  rear 
and  cover  their  retreat ;  also,  to  snipe  any 
of  the  enemy  they  can.  Schmitz  volunteered 
to  get  them. 

"If  you  hear  me  holler  '  Schmitz,'"  he  said 
when  leaving,  "you'll  know  it's  me;  a!nd  don't 
shoot !" 

I  tell  you  there  was  a  lively  session  for 
a    few    minutes.      Then    thev    heard    a    voice 
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shout:  "Schmitz!  It's  me— Schmitz  I"  And 
he  came  back.     He  had  done  the  job. 

Here  is  his  citation :  "  Ordre  No.  187,  Soldat 

Schmitz,    Charles;    Cie   I,    du   Regiment 

d'Infanterie.  United  States.  In  the  course 
of  an  important  enemy  raid  on  April  13th, 
1918,  he  advanced  alone  on  five  Germans 
hidden  in  a  shell  hole  and  killed  or  wounded 
all  of  them  with  an  automatic  rifle." 

The  Italians,  too,  proved  splendid 
fighters,  and  he  tells  of  a  little  Austrian 
who  urged  that  a  barrage  should  not  be 
put  down  to  stop  the  enemy  coming  into 
the  trenches,  as  that  was  a  very  costly 
proceeding,    whereas,     if     they    allowed 


them  to  come  over  they  could  then  shoot 
them  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  apiece  i 

"  If  anybody,"  said  the  commander  of 
that  particular  platoon,  "  had  told  me  a 
year  ago  that  these  aliens  would  fight  the 
way  they  do,  I  would  have  laughed  at 
him." 

Perhaps  it  is  something,  in  the  air  of 
America ;  perhaps  they  get  what  we  are  proud 
to  think  Ls  the  American  spirit.  Anyhow,  these 
aliens  make  fine  soldiers.  To  begin  with,  they 
obey  with  alacrity ;  and  they  have  a  faith  in 
their  officers  that  is  sublime.  The  average 
alien  is  firmly  persuaded  that  the  American 
officer  cannot  fail  or  make  a  mistake ;  and  so 
they  will  follow  him  anywhere. 


LOUIS  D.  BRANDEIS  :    THE  PEOPLE'S  ADVOCATE 


Many  men  have  been  suggested  as 
members  of  the  American  delegation  to 
the  Peace  Conference,  but  no  definite 
announcement  has  yet  been  made  on  the 
subject.  The  rumour  that  Lord  Reading 
will  be  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  from 
Great  Britain  lends  interest  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  Louis  D.  Brandeis  should  be 
one  of  the  American  delegates.  For 
Brandeis,  like  Lord  Reading,  is  a  Jew, 
and  both  have  achieved  to  the  highest 
legal  distinction  in  the  gift  of  their  re- 
spective nations.  But,  whilst  Lord  Read- 
ing is  pre-eminently  a  practical  man  of 
affairs,  a  financier  of  genius,  Brandeis  is 
known  throughout  America  as  "  The 
People's  Advocate." 

Before  he  became  a  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  receipt  of  a  fixed 
salary,  he  and  his  wife  used  to  calculate 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  comfort- 
able support  of  their  family  for  the  en- 
suing year.  That  sum,  whether  many 
thousands  or  few,  once  gained,  Mr.  Bran- 
deis would  accept  no  more  retainers.  He 
engaged  in  public  work,  and  thus  earned 
for  himself  the  name  of  the  People's 
Lawyer.  He  himself  deprecatingly  and 
lightly  explains  why  he  did  this. 

Some  nien  buy  diamonds  and  rare  works  of 
art,  others  delight  in  automobiles  and  yachts. 
My  luxury  is  to  invest  my  surplus  effort,  be- 
yond that  required  for  the  proper  support  of 
my  family,  in  the  pleasure  of  taking  up  a 
problem  and  solving,  or  trying  to  solve  it, 
for  the  people  without  compensation.  Your 
yachtsman  would  lose  much  of  his  enjoyment 
if  he  were  obliged  to  do  for  pay  what  he  is 
doing  for  the  love  of  the  thing  itself.  So  I 
should  lose  my  satisfaction  if  paid  in  connec- 
tion with  public  services. 


Mr.  Brandeis  has  a  keen  intellect  and 
N  constructiveness  in  a  superlative  degree, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  other  great 
lawyers  and  statesmen  and  jurists  who 
have  these  qualities  also.  He  has  some- 
thing besides — social  vision,  the  capacity 
for  the  heart  to  suffer  in  sympathy,  and 
the  mind  to  analyse  and  alleviate  the 
strivings  and  strugglings  and  the  sadness 
of  a  great  humanity,  sometimes  inarti- 
culate, sometimes  blind,  groping  its  way 
towards  a  more  universal  justice.  He 
would  be  an  ideal  man  to  carry  out  Pre- 
sident Wilson's  ideas  in  connection  with 
the  League  of  Nations. 

When  President  Wilson  sent  his  name 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  accom- 
panied it  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  iti  which  he  wrote  of 
him  as  follows : — 

He  is  a  friend  of  all  just  men  and  a  lover 
of  the  right,  and  he  knows  more  than  how 
to  talk  about  the  right — he  knows  how  to  get 
it  forward  in  the  faces  of  its  enemies. 

Of  his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  lawyer,  no 
man  who  is  competent  to  judge,  catT  speak 
with  anything  but  the  highest  comrriendation. 

Those  who  have  resorted  to  him  for  assist- 
ance in  settling  great  industrial  disputes  can 
testify  to  his  fairness  and  love  of  jirstice. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  his  impartial, 
impersonal,  orderly  and  constructive  mind,  his 
rare  analytical  powers,  his  deep  human  sym- 
pathy, his  profound  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
torical roots  of  our  institutions  and  insight 
into  their  spirit,  or  of  the  many  evidences  he 
has  given  of  being  imbued  to  the  very  heart 
with  American  ideals  of  justice  and  equality 
of  opportunity;  of  his  knowledge  of  modern 
economic  conditions,  and  the  way  they  bear 
upon  the  masses  of  people,  or  of  his  genius  ir» 
getting  persons  to  unite  in  common  and  har- 
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monious  action  and  look  with  frank  and  kindly 
eyes  into  each  others'  minds,  who  had  before 
been  heated  antagonists.  This  friend  of  jus- 
tice and  of  man  will  ornament  the  high  court 
of  which  we  are  all  so  justly  proud. 

Mr.  Brandeis  was  born  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  in  1856.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  there,  then  abroad,  and 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Practising  law  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  he  has  been  the  leading 
figure  in  controversies  of  national  im- 
portance and  interest.  The  attention  of 
the  nation  was  centred  upon  him  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  behalf  of  the  ship- 
pers against  the  railroads,  and  declared 
that  the  railroads  could  save  one  million 
dollars  a  day  by  more  efficient  manage- 
ment, and  that  he  could  show  them  how. 
But,  in  all  this  time,  in  case  after  case, 
he  was  representing  the  interest  of  the 
people.  His  argument  and  brief  to  limit 
the  hours  of  women's  work  in  Illinois 
and  Oregon  have  become  classic  pre- 
cedents; he  has  successfully  opposed 
vicious  railroad  monopolies  and  muni- 
cipal bureaucracies;  he  has  been  the 
trusted  arbiter  in  labour  disputes.  He 
has  been  a  social  inventor  in  producing 


legal   devices   for    solving    difficult  pro- 
blems. 

Here  are  a  few  of  his  utterances, 
showing  part  of  the  philosophy  that  has 
motivated  him  : — 

The  great  trouble  with  all  forms  of  busi- 
ness to-day  is  that  too  little  attention  is  given 
to  the  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 

The  best  brains  should  teach  the  men  lowest 
down. 

The  worker  should  have  a  voice  in  saying 
how  the  business  shall  be  run. 

Mr.  Brandeis'  qualities  are  stamped  on 
his  face  and  bearing.  His  figure  is  tall, 
spare,  rugged,  slightly  stooping.  His 
head  is  large,  with  stubborn  black  hair 
streaked  with  grey.  There  is  a  high  and 
broad  forehead,  prominent  cheek-bones, 
strong  nose,  and^tleep-set,  thoughtful, 
sometimes  visionary  eyes.  The  mouth, 
with  sharply  cut  lines  about  it,  is  em- 
phatically sensitive.  It  is  a  rare,  scarcely 
classifiable  face,  not  typically  Jewish,  not 
typically  American,  in  which  the  qualities 
of  strength  of  character,  side  by  side 
with  keenness,  sensitiveness,  depth  of 
vision,  and  even  at  times  a  touch  of  sad 
mysticism,  are  extraordinarily  mingled. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Mr. 
Brandeis  is  the  recognised  leader  of  the 
Zionist  movement  in  the  United  States. 


INCREASING   THE    PRICE    OF   GOLD. 


The  shortage  of  gold  in  the  world  to- 
day is  very  acute,  and  yet  we  find  gold 
companies  in  difficulties,  in  some  cases 
even  contemplating  closing  down.  This 
is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  whilst 
in  every  other  industry  the  increased  cost 
of  production  has  been  passed  on  by  the 
producer  to  the  public,  this  has  not  been 
the  case  in  gold  mining,  as  the  price  of 
gold  had  remained  fixed  and  no  increase 
was  allowed.  The  cost  of  the  production 
of  gold  is  much  greater  to-day  than  it 
was  years  ago,  and  yet  gold  is  the  only 
commodity  which  has  not  been  raised  in 
price. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  made 
to  get  over  the  difficulty,  and  obviously 
something  must  be  done  if  there  is  to  be 
an  increasing  output  of  gold.  It  seems 
pretty  clear  that  either  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  have  paper  money  permanently, 
backed  not  by  gold,  but  by  the  State's 
credit,  or  else  must  make  it  worth 
people's  while  to  dig  for  gold.     A  sug- 


gestion which  has  been  put  forward  here 
is  that  a  subsidy  should  be  paid  on 
every  ounce  of  gold  raised,  but  the  Com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  by  the 
British  Government  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  has  announced  that  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  payment  of  any 
bounty  or  subsidy  to  stimulate  the  Em- 
pire's gold  output.  Reporting  on  the 
matter  the  Committee  states : — 

During  the  period  of  the  war  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  throughout  the  Empire  slightly 
exceeded  the  production  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  immediately  prior  to  the  war.  A 
decline  appeared  in  1917,  amounting  to 
i3,429,415,  compared  with  1916,  and  a  further 
fall  occurred  in  1918,  amounting  to  £4,652,207, 
compared  with  1917.  A  decline  in  the  Trans- 
vaal in  1917  was  due  to  the  combination  of  a 
shortage  of  explosives  due  to  the  war,  and  a 
shortage  of  labour — the  former  was  the  more 
important.  Another  decline  in  the  Transvaal 
in  1918  was  mainly  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
labour,  and  was  not  due  to  any  large  extent 
to  the  war. 

A  decline  in  Australasia  in  1917  and  1918 
was  normal.  It  was  mainly  due  to  natural 
causes,  but  was  accelerated  by  the  increase  of 
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costs  and  a  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  labour, 
caused  by  the  war. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  production  solely, 
the  abandonment  of  the  treatment  of  low- 
grade  ore  in  favour  of  higher  grade  ore  will 
not  within  a  measurable  period  reduce  the 
total  output  of  the  Empire.  Therefore  the 
continuance  of  the  working  of  the  low-grade 
mines  which  are  unable  to  work  at  a  profit  is 
not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance  to  the 
national  interests.  We  are  not  preparM  to 
►  recommend  any  bounty  or  subsidy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  gold  output  of  the  Em- 
pire. Gold  being  a  standard  of  value,  not 
more  can  properly  be  paid  for  it  than  its  value 
in  currency. 

An  interesting-  article  on  the  subject, 
written  by  Lancelot  Ussher,  appears  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century.  He  very 
strongly  advocates  the  raising  of  the 
standard  price  for  gold,  pointing  out 
that  whilst  this  is  at  present  rather  less 
than  85/-  per  ounce,  gold  which  is  used 
for  trade  purposes  has  to  be  bought  at 
the  rate  of  from  115/-  to  120/-  per  ounce. 
He  considers  that  now  is  the  time  for  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  agree  to  fix 
a  new  standard  price,  a  term  of  the 
agreement  being  perhaps  that  this  stan- 
dard should  not  be  revised  again  for  a 
hundred  years.  He  favours  the  new 
standard  being  50  per  cent,  above  the 
old,  that  is  to  say  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  actual  present 
market  price  of  fine  gold. 

He  scouts  the  idea  that  if  the  price 
paid  for  gold  is  increased,  there  will  be 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities  every- 
where, asserting  that  logically  if  such'  an 
increase  in  the  standard  price  would 
cause  the  already  inflated  prices  of  com- 
modities to  further  increase,  it  must  fol- 
low that  if  we  reduced  the  standard  price 
of  gold  to  half,  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities would  come  tumbling  down  in 
the  same  degree!  Now  is  the  time  to 
act,  he  says,  for  we  are  working  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  with  a  paper  cur- 
rency, and  this  avoids  the  hitherto  well- 
nigh  insuperable  objection  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  sovereign.  H  the  sug- 
gested increase  were  made,  mines  and 
areas  now  non-paying  would,  even  if  the 
State  took  90  per  cent,  of  the  increase, 
become  profitable  and  carry  all  the 
wealth-building  power  of  production  in 
their  train. 

South  Africa,  Australia,  Canada  and 
India  would  become  stronger  and  more  pros- 
perous.   These  wealthy  and  contented  Domm- 


ions,  Avhere  burdensome  taxation  '\rould  be 
unknown,  would  be  the  most  attractive  coun- 
tries in  the  world^for  new  settlers  and  have 
phenomenal  but  sound  expansion  leadmg 
steadily  to  unexampled  empire.  They  would 
become  more  ample  producers  of  the  raw 
material  of  a  self-supporting  empire,  be  the 
best  customers  of  the  Motherland,  and  the 
bulwark  of  an  impregnable  system  of  inter- 
imperial  commerce. 

He  finds  another  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  increasing  the  standard  price 
in  the  enhanced  value  it  would  give  to 
the  gold  reserve\of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States, 'and  the  Allies,  thus  auto- 
matically wiping  out  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  our  war  loans,  whilst  the  wealth 
added  to  the  national  income  by  the  in- 
creased annual  production  of  the  gold- 
fields  would  be  equal  to  the  interest  on  a 
very  large  part  of  the  remaining  national 
debt. 

Even  if  the  increased  value  of  our  gold  did 
in  the  long  run  gradually  bring  about  a  de- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  that, 
in  itself,  would  not  ba  an  unmixed  evil,  since 
it  would  be  just  so  much  easier  for  posterity 
to  pay  off  our  national  debts. 
\ 

Not   only   would   the   Allies   gain   by 

this,  but  the  Central  Powers,  having  paid 

away   practically   all   their  gold,    would 

find  it  almost  impossible  to  buy  it  back 

again,  as  they  would  have  to  pay  so  much 

more  for  it  than  they  originally  obtained. 

For  every  hundred  millions  in  gold  that 
they  have  spent  they  will  have  to  find  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  mil- 
lions worth  of  goods  to  get  it  back.  And 
they  will  have  to  do  this  in  a  world  full  of 
hostile   and   heavy   tariffs.  , 

That  is  a  very  nice  argument,  although 
financial  experts  might  easily  find  holes 
in  it.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  whereas 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  control 
practically  all  the  gold  mines  of  the 
world,  the  Central  Powers  have  none 
of  their  own,  and  must  rely  upon  other 
countries  to  supply  gold  to  them.  The 
position  of  neutrals,  unless  they  happen 
to  have  very  big  gold  reserves,  would, 
however,  be  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
Central  Powers,  as  they  themselves  pro- 
duce little  or  no  gold. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  scheme  is  that 
its  operation  will  not  interfere  with  our  cur- 
rency. The  sovereign  that  went  out  of  or- 
dinary circulation  when  the  war  started  con- 
tained twenty  shillings'  worth  of  gold  ac- 
cording to  the  accepted  world  standard,  and 
the  one  that  will  return  to  circulation  in  the 
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happier  days  of  peace  will  contain  just  twenty 
shillings'  worth  of  gold  at  the  then  accepted 
world  standard.  Meanwhile  we  will  go  on 
using  our  Treasury  pound  notes,  and,  when 
the  new  sovereign  comes  into  circulation,  so 
long  as  it  contains  twenty  shillings'  worth  of 
gold  no  one  will  worry  if,  in  order  to  retain 
its  pre-war  appearance  and  convenient  size,  it 
may  contain  a  little  more  alloy  than  it  used  to. 

Obviously  Great  Britain  alone  could 
not  attempt  to  alter  the  standard  price 
and,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  present 
sovereign,  for  that  would  debase  the  cur- 
rency instead  of  enhancing  it,  and  would 
also  in  fact  amount  to  a  partial  repudia- 
tion of  the  national  debt. 

A  standard  ceases  to  be  a  standard  if  one 
nation  can  arbitrarily  alter  it,  but  surely  there 
c^n  be  no  argument  against  the  creation  of  a 
new  standard  sanctioned  by  the  whole  civilised 
world  for  their  mutual  advantage.  If  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  to  pro- 
claim their  desire  to  adopt  my  scheme,  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  any  country  other  than  the 
Central  Powers  would  fail  to  welcome  it. 
Spain,  for  instance,  has  increased  her  gold 
reserve  to  about  80,000,000/.  and  greatly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  her  currepcy  thereby. 
Would  she  fail  to  grasp  the  happy  chance  of 
making  this  120,000,000/.,  and  would  any  coun- 
try continue  to  part  with  its  gold  at  4/.  per  oz. 
when  it  could  get  6/.  or  8/.? 

An  attractive  point  of  his  scheme  is 
that  the  various  Governments,  by  arbi- 
trarily increasing  the  value  of  gold, 
should  naturally  earmark  the  greater  part 
of  this  increase  for  the  benefit  of  their 


countries,  but  would  not,  of  course,  take 
so  much  as  to  "  kill  the  goose." 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  adoption 
of  the  new  standard  would  probably  be  the 
emergence  from  their  holes  of  many  of  the 
hoards  and  "  stockings."  Perhaps  the  world's 
best-filled  stocking  is  in  India,  where  the 
natives  are  credited  with  having  put  away 
about  100.000.000/.  Well,  even  if  we  did  add 
another  50,000,000/.  or  100,000,000/.  to  the 
wealth  of  our  peoples  there,  surely  that  is  all 
to  the  good  of  the  Empire  and  of  peace  and 
contentment  in  India.  Then  how  well  Great 
Britain  could  do  with  the  spending  of  even 
100,000.000/.  here,  for  it  would  be  largely 
spent  in  buying  British  goods.  Even  the  hard- 
headed  men  of  Manchester  would  be  con- 
tent to  get  twenty  shillings  for  every  pound's 
worth  of  goods  they  sent  to  India.  And  what 
would  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not 
give  to  get  an  unexpected  haul  of  100,000,000/. 
in  gold? 

He  has  no  patience  with  the  usual  at- 
titude adopted.  "  It  is  impossible,  and 
can't  be  done."  The  world  was  as  full 
of  electricity,  he  says,  in  Adam's  day  as 
it  is  in  ours,  but  it  needed  people  like 
Edison,  Marconi,  and  the  rest,  to  show 
i;s  the  way  to  use  it. 

It  seems  only  a  few  short  years  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  experts,  "  Daylight  saving  "  was 
the  impossible  vision  of  an  unpractical  crank, 
and  that,  largely,  because  it  meant  national 
wealth  and  economy  by  the  expenditure  of 
nothing — but  threepennywyth  of  clear  think- 
ing. If  Columbus  had  taken  the  advice  of  the 
experts  he  would  never  have  discovered 
America.  And  if  America  had  never  been 
discovered  Germany  might  have  won  the  war. 


BOY   AND    GIRL    WAR    PRODUCTS. 


Miss  Edith  Sellers  writes  a  most  in- 
formative article  in  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury on  the  boys  and  girls  produced  by 
the  war,  and  their  reconstruction.  A 
wild,  reckless,  ^evil-may-care  manner 
has  replaced  womanliness,  she  says,  in 
the  bulk  of  the  young  women  and  girls 
who  have  found  well-paid  employment. 
thanl<s  to  war  conditions.  What  is  to 
happen  to  them  now  Peace  has  come? 
She  gives  some  really  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  how  these  girls  have  got  out 
of  hand-,  how  they  resent  all  discipline, 
and  arrogate  importance  unto  them- 
selves. Not  a  few  of  the  incidents  she 
relates  deal  with  the  shameless  manner 
in  which  the  flappers  pursued  anything 
in  khaki.  Looking  at  these  girls,  she  said 
to  a  friend  that  she  thought  the  mothers 


were  mainly  responsible,  but  this  sugges- 
tion was  vigorously  scouted. 

"  You  are  wrong,"  she  exclaimed.  "  The 
mothers  are  not  to  blame ;  the  fault  is  none 
of  theirs.  Most  of  them  try  very  hard  to  keep 
their  daughters  from  going  out  at  night;  but 
what  can  they  do?  You  forget  that  a  new 
state  .  of  things  has  arisen,  one  in  which 
mothers  are  practically  helpless.  In  pre-war 
days  girls,  as  boj's,  were  dependent  on  their 
mothers  for  years  after  they  began  earning 
their  own  living.  They  must  pay  heed  to  what 
she  said,  because  they  must  live  with  her,  as 
they  had  not  money  enough  to  defray  the  cost 
of  living  elsewhere.  Besides  she  had  their 
father  at  hand  to  deal  with  them,  if  they 
waxed  unruly.  But  all  that  is  changed  now 
when,  instead  of  earning  7/-  or  8/-  a  week, 
they  are  earning  25/-,  30/-,  40/-  or  more, 
and  the  father  is  perhaps  a  thousand  miles 
away.  With  such  wages  as  she  has  now,  a 
girl  is  dependent  on  no  one;  not  only  is  she 
self-supporting,  but  she  has  money  to  spare, 
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to  give  away.  She  can  therefore  betake  her- 
self off  at  a  moment's  notice,  if  she  chooses; 
can  go  into  '  diggings '  with  some  friend.  There 
are  plenty  of  women  ready  to  take  in  jiirl- 
lodgers  now.  This  the  mother  knows,  of 
course,  and  dreads  ;  'dreads,  if  she  is  a  decent 
woman,  for  the  sake  of  her  daughter,  who  is 
at  any  rate  safer  at  home  than  elsewhere ; 
dreads,  if  she  is  worthless,  for  her  own  sake; 
for  a  young  wage-earner  is  a  family  asset 
now,  the  mainstay  of  the  family  in  many 
cases.  Thus,  whether  worthy  or  worthless, 
she  is  bent  on  keeping  the  girl  at  home ;  and, 
almost  as  often  as  not,  it  is  only  by  letting  her 
go  her  own  way,  by  not  attempting  to  thwart 
her.  not  saying  a  word  to  her  whatever  she 
may  do,  that  keep  her  she  can.  It  is  an  ap- 
palling state  of  things,  of  course;  still  the 
blame  of  it  does*  not  rest  with  the  mothers. 
Of  that  I  am  sure." 

"There  is  undoubtedly,  she  considers,  a 
sort  of  muddleheaded  Bolshevism  ram- 
pant amongst  the  boys  and  girls  of  Great 
Britain  and  much  of  it  is  due,  in  her 
opinion,  to  lack  of  sleep. 

In  England,  children  of  all  ages  may  now 
be  seen  ^  playing  about  in  streets  and  roads 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night;  and  these  same  chil- 
dren must,  so  the  law  decrees,  be  at  school 
the  following  morning  at  nine.  I  am  always 
being  told  by  mothers  how  hard  it  is  to  get 
children  up  in  the  morning;  how  they  are  so 
sleepy  that  they  have  to  be  pulled  out  of  bed ; 
and  how  they  go  off  to  school  with  only  a 
snack,  because  they  have  no  time  to  eat  more. 
That  such  children  sjiould  be  nervous,  peevish, 
irritable,  and  therefore  unable  to  learn,  is  but 
natural;  just  as  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
should  lie  in  revolt  against  those  who  try  to 
teach  them.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  really  bet- 
tered ;  if  they  are  ever  to  have  the  chance  of 
growing  up  to  be  wholesome  and  strong;  able 
to  do  good  work  in  the  world,  making  the  best 
of  their  lives  the  while,  they  must  assuredly 
have  more  sleep.  And  a  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  secure  it  for  them. 
There  are  staunchily  democratic  countries 
where  a  curfew  bell  is  rung  every  night ;  and 
any  mother  whose  child  is  found  out  of  doors 
after  it  is  rung,  is  punished.  Were  it  made  a 
penal  offence,  here  in  England,  for  a  mother 
to  allow  her  children  to  be  out  after  seven  in 
winter,  or  eight  in  summer,  there  would  soon 
be  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  physique 
of  the  children,  as  well  as  in  the  state  of  things 
in  many  schools ;  there  would  be  less  nervous 
friction  there,  fewer  tears,  more  learning. 


Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  she  tells  of, 
lack  education,  having  left  school  at  14. 
The  new  Education  Act  will  do  nothing 
for  them  as  it  applies  only  to  those  at 
school  when  it  comes  into  force.  They 
will  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  Miss  Sellers  reminds  us  that, 
owing  to  the  calling  up  of  all  men  of 
military  age,  the  fathers  have  had  to  go 
to  the  war,  and  with  their  disciplinary 
influence  removed  the  mothers*  have  had 
a  very  bad  time  indeed.  The  girls  run 
riot.  In  what  they  actually  do  the  boys 
are  worse  than  the  girls,  but  in  what  they 
say  they  are  far  better  and  more  reason- 
able. A  great  desire  for  money  has  be- 
come apparent  amongst  them. 

This  craving  for  money  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
lish boys  is  a  new  development ;  one  that  is 
bearing  fruit.  Never  before  have  boys  earned 
such  high  wages  as  they  earn  now,  and  never 
before  have  there  been  so  many  boy-criminals, 
thieves,  petty  pilferers.  In  this  respect  girls 
compare  very  favourably  with  them ;  they  seem 
to  have  escaped  the  craving;  this  is  one  of  the 
differences  between  them  and  boys.  Another 
difference,  the  most  marked  of  all,  is  in  their 
respective  attitudes  towards  khaki.  Among 
boys  there  is  no  touch  of  that  wild  admiration 
of  soldiers  that  is  so  common  amongst  girls. 
On  the  contrary,  the  average  wage-earning 
boy  seems  to  look  askance  on  them,  to  think 
too  much  fuss  is  being  made  of  them,  and  to 
resent  being  called  upon  to  join  in  the  fun- 
making. 

What  is  imperative  is  a  Reconstruction 
Committee,  which  will  see  to  it  that  these 
boys  and  girls  get  more  sleep,  more  edu- 
cation and  more  discipline.  After  read- 
ing her  article  one  comes  to  the  follow- 
ing one  entitled,  "  The  Changing  Moral 
Standard,"  without  much  surprise. 
Therein  Mrs.  Neville-Rolff  tells  of  the 
lamentable  decay  in  the  moral  standard 
amongst  the  girls  of  the  nation  which  the 
war  has  brought  about.  The  amateur 
prostitute  has  apparently  almost  driven 
the  professional  out  of  business! 


Q._ls  the  British  Government  spending 
as  much  now  as  it  was  during  the 
w/ar? 

A. — Presumably  not  quite  so  much,  but 
still  a  great  sum  every  day.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  did  not  give  any  estimate 
as  to  the  continued  financial  burden  of 
Great  Britain,  when  he  made  his  statement 


in  November  in  Parliament.  He  asserted, 
however,  that  he  hoped  there  would  be  no 
falling  off  in  the  purchase  of  war  bonds,  as 
the  minimum  of  ;^25. 000,000  per  week 
asked  for  before  was  still  needed.  During 
the  second  week  in  November  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government  was 
^55,806,254. 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS— LXXXIV. 

Since  August,  1914,  2277  questions  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


Q.— Are  there  more  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Switzerland,  Spain? 

A.— 

Protestants.     Rom.  Cath.     Jews. 

Denmark     ...  2,732,702  q,82i  5.164 

Holland        ...  3,334,447  2,053,021  io6,3oq 

Norway         ...  2,3X8,000  2,046  — 

Sweden         ...  5,512,404  3,070  6,112 

Switzerland  2,107,814  i,5Q3,5.38  18,462 

Spain             ...           7,000  iQ,Q20,ooo  4,000 

Q.— Are  there  any  countries  left  which  do  not 
permit  entire  freedom  of  conscience? 

A. — With  the  overturn  of  the  Tsardom 
the  Holv  Synod  was  depri\-ed  of  its  power, 
and   entire  liberty   of    religious    profession 
was  allowed   for  the  first  time  in   Russia. 
In    German,    the    Balkan    States,    and,    in 
fact,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  far 
as   the  State   is  concerned   liberty   of  con- 
science is  allowed.     In   France  and  other 
countries    a    religious    sect    or    cummunity 
must  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Government 
before  it  can   set   itself   up.      There  is  no 
recognised    State  religion   in    France   now, 
though     practically     all     the     people     are 
Roman     Catholxs.      In    Belgium    there   is 
full   religious  liberty,  the  State  interfering 
so    little   that  people   are   not    required    to 
state  their  religious  belief  on  their  census 
papers.     Part  of  the  income  of  the  minis- 
ters of  all  denominations  is  paid  from  the 
national   Treasury.      It  was  not  until  19 16 
that  the  religion  of  Islam  received  official 
recognition  in   Austria.     In   Hungary  there 
is   perfect   eauality   among   all    legally    re- 
cognised religions,  which  are :   Roman  and 
Greek    Catholic,     Evangelical,     Unitarian, 
Greek  Oriental,  Gregorian-Armenian,   Bap- 
tist (since   1905),   Jewish  and   Mohamedan 
(since  1916). 

Q. — Why  is  Juan  Fernandez  called  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island,  when  aoparently  the 
island  on  which  Defoe's  hero  was  cast 
away  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trindidad? 

A. — Alexander  Selkirk  wns  the  original 
of  Defoe's  imaginary  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Defoe's  romance,  whilst  indebted  for  its 
mnin  outlines  to  Selkirk's  story,  does  not 
pretend  to  be  true,  and  the  author  merely 
seized  on  a  thrilling^narrative  of  Alexander 
Selkirk's  adventures  which  appeared  at  the 
time  for  the  bare  bones  of  his  story.  Sel- 
kirk had  a   youth   somewhat   like  that   at- 


tributed to  Crusoe,  and  was  put  ashore  ori 
Juan  Fernandez  owing  to  a  dispute  he  had 
with  his  captain.  T(iere  he  stayed  for 
four  years  and  four  months.  The  island 
at  that  time  was  quite  uninhabited,  and 
Selkirk  had  no  cannibal  visitors.  The 
island  recentlv  came  into  general  notice 
owing  to  the  Dresden,  which  lay  at  anchor 
in  its  harbour,  being  sunk  there  by  Bri- 
tish cruisers. 

Q. — Is  it  a  fact  that  France  at  one  time  en- 
deavoured to  annex  Luxembourg? 

A. — Napoleon  III.  very  much  wanted  the 
country,  and  in  1866  proposed  to  Prussia 
that  it  should  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
Luxembourg  by  France  in  exchange  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  Emperor's  oppo- 
sition to  the  federation  of  the  northern  and 
southern  States  of  Germany,  excluding 
Austria ;  but  Bismarck  would  not  agree. 
In  the  following  year  Napoleon  proposed 
to  purchase  Luxembourg  from  Holland, 
but  Prussia  strongly  opposed.  The  matter 
was  finally  settled  at  the  Conference  of 
London,  when  a  {)erfectly  neutral  State 
was  set  up  there. 

Q. — What  was  the  population  of  France  in 
1871? 

A. — The  population  at  that  time  was 
36,300,000;  of  Germany  was  39,500,000. 
Prussia,  against  which  France  declared 
war  at  that  time  had,  however,  a  popu- 
lation of  24,700,000  only.  Napoleon  III. 
did  not  expect  the  other  German  States 
to  enter  the  war  against  him.  The  respec- 
tive populations  46  years  after  the  war 
were:  France  39,600,000.  and  Germany 
64,925,000.  The  one  had  remained  almost 
stationary,  the  other  had  increased  by  65 
per  cent. 

Q.— Have  women  been  interned  during  the 
war  in  Australia? 

A. — The  onlv  women  interned  in  Aus- 
tralia during  the  war  were  sent  here  from 
abroad. 

Q.— When  prisoners  of  war  or  interned  enemy 
aliens  are  hired  out  to  work  on  farms 
what  wages  are  they  paid? 

A. — According  to  international  law  (Ar- 
ticle VI.)  :— 

The  State  may  employ  prisoners  of  war  at 
work   according-  to  their  rank  and   aptitude. 
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officers  excepted.  .  .  .  Prisoners  may  be 
authorised  to  work  for  the  public  service,  for 
private,  persons,  or  on  their  own  account. 
Work  done  for  the  state  is  paid  at  the 
rates  in  force  for  work  of  a  similar  kind  done 
by  soldiers  of  the  national  army,  or  if  there 
are  none  in  force  at  a  rate  according-  to  the 
work  executed.  When  the  work  is  for  other 
branches  of  the  public  service,  or  for  private 
persons,  the  conditions  shall  be  settled  in 
agrreement  with  the  military  authorities.  The 
wagfes  of  prisoners  shall  go  towards  improv- 
ing; their  position,  and  the  balance  shall  be 
paid  them  on  their  release,  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Q. — Do  prisoners  of  war  receive  the  same 
rat<;  of  pay  in  captivity  as  they  got  when 
fighting? 

A. — Officers  taken  prisoner  are  supposed 
to  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  officers 
of  corresponding  rank  in  the  country  where 
they  are  detained,  the  amount  to  be  ulti- 
.mately  refunded  by  their  own  Government. 
The  men  get  nothing.  If  this  interna- 
tional ruie  has  been  carried  out  in  the  case 
of  German  officers  imprisoned  in  /England, 
they  will  have  been  in  receipt  of  far  larger 
incomes  during  captivity  than  they  got 
when  fighting  us.  Presumablv,  however, 
if  they  were  paid  anything  at  all  it  was  not 
more  than  they  would  have  got  in  Ger- 
many. The  pay  of  all  soldiers  and  officers 
captured  has  been  accumulating  in  Eng- 
land and  Australia,  and  will  presumably 
be  handed  them  shortly  after  their  release, 
after  deducting  what  had  been  paid  them 
by  the  ertemy  Government. 

Q.— What  is  an  autonomous  state? 

A. — It  is  a  country  which  is  self  govern- 
ing. It  must  have  what  the  Greeks  called 
autonomy.  This  implies  that  the  country 
must  have  the  right,  and, 'of  course,  the 
power,  of  establishing  that  Government 
which  it  considers  best  unexposed  to  in- 
terference from  without  or  pressure  from 
above.  Yet  even  whilst  Bulgaria  was  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Turkey  it  was  regarded  as 
an  autonomous  principality.'  Great  Bri- 
tain, although  a  monarchy,  is  yet  an 
autonomous  State,  as  the  King  rules 
not  by  divine  right,  but  bv  the  will  of  the 
people  who  have  deprived  him  of  all  initia- 
tive and  power. 

Q.— What  is  a  Ji^go-Slav  Kingdom?     , 

I  have  dealt  with  that  matter  in  pre- 
vious numbers.  The  Slav  peoples  dwelling 
in  Serbia,  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Herzo- 
govina,  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Carniola  are 
referred  to  in  general  terms  as  Jugo-Slavs. 
The  kingdom  or  state  they  propose  to  set 
up  would   include  all    those  countries   and 


provinces,  and  would  be  ruled  over  by  a 
single  King  or  else  by  a  President.  A  re- 
publican form  of  Government  would  not 
be  unlikely  in  the  end,  but  at  present  the 
King  of  Serbia  is  expected  to  become  ruler 
of  the  new  State. 

Q.— Is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  severe  mili- 
tary conditions  imposed  by  Marshal  Foch 
on  the  Germans  must  be  more  welcome 
to  the  present  German  Government  than 
terms  which  would  have  left  the  army 
practically  unimpaired? 

•  a. — The  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  Armistice  terms  was  that  there  were  no 
.severe  conditions  as  far  as  the  army  was 
concerned.  There  was  no  demand  for  de- 
mobilisation, no  insistance  on  the  surrender 
of  huge  quantities  of  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion. All  that  was  demanded  was  5000 
cannon,  25,000  machine-guns,  and  1700 
aeroplanes.  The  afmies  were  left  well- 
armed,  and  practically  intact,  though  with- 
out many  aeroplanes.  As  I  have  before 
pointed  out,  the  army  remains  the  greatest 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  German  in- 
ternal problem.  At  present  it  stands  for 
stability  and  moderation.  The  Ebert  Gov- 
ernment received  its  support  against  the 
extremists. 

Q.— Was  Viscount  French  in  Sydney  during 
the  Boer  War? 

A. — No.  He  was  in  South  Africa 
during  the  entire  duration  of  the  war,  and 
afterwards  took  command  of  the  ist  Army 
Corps  at  Aldershot.  He  was  in  the  Navy 
from  1866  to  1870,  but  did  not  visit  Aus- 
tralia,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

Q.— Who  were  the  Franc  Tireurs? 

A. — ^Literally  the  free-shooters.  They 
were  civilians  or  soldiers  in  civilian  garb 
who,  during  the  Franco- Prussian  War, 
waged  a  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Ger- 
mans. Thev  were  regarded  as  illegal 
fighters,  in  the  eyes  of  international  law, 
and  were  promptly  shot  when  captured. 
Special  regulations  were  later  drawn  up  to 
cover  the  case  of  civilians  firing  on  regu- 
lar soldiers.  Only  in,  cases  where  en- 
tire populations  spontaneously  take  up 
arms  to  resist  an  invasion  without  having 
had  time  to  organise  themselves  under  re- 
cognised officers  and  to  don  recognised  uni- 
forms can  civilians  be  regarded  as  belli- 
gerents, and  be  treated  as  soldiers.  In 
that  case,  however,  they  must  bear  arms 
openly,  not  discard  them  to  avoid  capture. 

Q.— Was  the  famous  "  Great  Eastern  "  or  the 
"  Leviathan  "  the  larger  boat? 

A.— The  'Great     Eastern     was     at    first 
called    the   Leviatlian ;  there  were  not  two 
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boats.  She  was  built  in  1856,  and  was 
692  feet  long;  her  tonnage  was  12,000, 
and  she  vias  propelled  by  engines  gene- 
rating 1000  horse-power,  turning  paddle 
wheels.  In  those  days  she  was  regarded 
as  an  unwieldy  monster,  and  was  actually 
the  largest  ship  in  the  world.  She  took 
three  months  to  launch,  cost  ^732,000  to 
build,  and  was  originally  intended  to 
convey  5000  passengers  to  Australia.  After 
several  successful  trips  to  the  United  States 
she  was  employed  in  laying  trans-Atlantic 
cables.  She  was  finally  sold  in  1886  to 
metal  brokers  for  /;i6,5oo.  They  real- 
ised ;^5S,ooo  on  her  when  she  was  broken 
up  in  the  following  year.  The  latest 
ocean  liners,  are  of  50,000  tons  and  more, 
have  a  length  of  900  feet,  and  a  horse- 
power of  60,000. 

Q.— Has   Great   Britain  taken  possession  of 
Spitzbergen? 

A. — Early,  in   October   the    British    flag 
was  hoisted  over  the  German  settlement  at 
Ebeltoft   Harbour,    and  the  German  wire- 
less station  there  was  destroyed.     Early  in 
the  seventeenth  century  Spitzbergen  was  a 
British    possession,     but     was     abandonecl 
when  the  whales  deserted  its  coast.   Dutch 
and    other    whaling   crews,    however,    con- 
tinued to  use  if  as  their  summer  headquar- 
ters,   and    the    principal    town,     Smeeren- 
burg,     had    a    temporary     population     of 
20,000   during  the  summer.      The   western 
island  was  frequented  regularly  by  Norwe- 
gian and  Russian  fur  hunters  until    1830. 
During  this  century  the  place  was  constantly 
visted  by  the  great  tourist  steamers  of  the 
German    and    Orient    lines,    which    usually 
anchored  in  Advent   Bay.      Attention   was 
attracted   to   the   wealth   of    the   island    in 
the  coal  line  in  the  nineties,   and   British, 
Norwegian,    Russian  and  German  prospec- 
tors pegged  out  claims.    The  islands  were, 
and  are,  a  No  Man's  Land,  but  an  inter- 
national  conference,    with   tlie   aim  of   es- 
tablishing some  form  of  joint  control,  was 
being   held   at   Christiania   in    1914,    when 
war  broke  out  and  proceedings  ended.  One 
clause  of    the    treaty     of     Brest     Litovsk 
pledged   the   German   and    Bolshevik   Gov- 
ernments   to    ask    the    Norwegian    Govern- 
ment, to  resume  the  conference  and  endea- 
vour to  internationalise  the  islands.      The 
immediate  reason  of  the  British  action  in 
taking  over  the  German  settlement  \tas  the 
report  of   Mr.    Salisburv    Jones,    who   has 
been    exploring    the    islands,     and    speaks 
onthusiasticallv  of  their  mineral    resources. 
He  refers  to  seams  of  coal   from  two  to 


ten   feet  thick,   and   to  mountains  of  iron 
ore  richer  in  metal  than  any  in  Europe. 

Q. —What    was   the    German    substitute    for 
coffee? 

A. — Coffee  is  one  of  the  main  beverages 
used   in   Germany,   as  in   Frince,    and   all 
the    coffee   beans   must  be    imported    from 
overseas.     The  British  blockade  cut  off  the 
supply     entirely,    and    the    Germans     were 
obliged    to    fall    back  on  what  substitutes 
they   could  get.     Tea   is   not   much   drunk 
there,   and  in  any  case  tea  and  cocoa  also 
came  from   abroad,   and   their,  importation 
was  stopped  by  our  blockade.      The  Bri- 
tish   Department    of    Oversea    Trade    De- 
velopment   and    Intelligence    has    obtained    / 
samples  of  tlhe  substitute  coffee  used  by  the 
Germans,    and  announces  t*hat  on   analysis 
this  was  found  to  contain  a  fleshy  root  of 
the    swede    type,     not    unlike    chicory    or 
ra^'.-ch,    ground   pear  meal     (residue    after 
making   perry),    barley,    hawthorn    berries, 
and    occasional     fragments    of      vegetable 
tissue.     Another    substitute   dealt    with    by 
the  department  was  soap.     This  is  called 
saponia.    It  is  a  mixture  of  soap  with  soda 
chloride    and    some    clayey    material.      A 
substitute   bootlace    was   made    from   wood 
pulp    paper,    but   expyerience    showed    that 
the  laces  rapidly  went  to  pieces  when  wet. 

Q.— What  were   the   mystery   ships? 

A. — They  were  ordinary  tramp  steamers 
armed  with  big  guns,  and  manned  by  naval 
men,  whose  business  it  was  to  get  them- 
selves torpedoed  by  German-submarines. 
After  the  apparently  unarmed  merchantmen 
had  been  struck  by  a  torpedo  the  crew,  to 
all  appearances,  ordinary  sailors,  hastily 
launched  their  boats  and  departed  from 
the  sinking  vessel,  leaving  on  board,  how- 
ever, the  gun  crews  and  most  of  the  offi- 
cers. After  a  long  wait  in  the  rapidly- 
sinking  ship  these  were  usually  rewarded 
by  the  appearance  of  the  U  boat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  promptly  sent 
her  to  the  bottom  with  shell  fire.  Even 
before  such  experiences  the  German  U  boat 
commanders  appear  not  to  have  hesitated  to 
fire  on  the  escaping  crews  of  genuine  mer- 
chantmen, just  as  after  having  been  trapped 
by  apparently  innocent  trawlers  they  ruth- 
lessly sank  quite  innocent  fishing  craft  they 
came   across. 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  the  national  ship- 
yards of  Great  Britain  were  seriously 
hampered  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
skilled  labour? 

A. — The   national    ship-yards    were   cre- 
ated   in   order  to   make    fabricated    ships, 
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that  is  to  say,  ships  built  with  standardised 
parts  already  prepared  in  bridge-building 
and  similar  shops.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
in  order  to  get  the  men  to  staff  these  yards 
it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  labour  from 
private  yards  where  ships  were  actually 
being  built.  New  ship-ways  were  laid 
down  in  national  and  private  yards,  but 
lack  of  labour  prevented  the  notable  in- 
crease in  output  which  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller had  foreshadowed.  In  Febiaary 
last  the  authorities  actuallv  found  it  neces- 
sary to  call  for  2o,ooo  skilled  ship-yard 
men  to  be  released  from  the  army,  but  by 
the  middle  of  the  year  onlv  12,000  of  these 
had  ,  returned  to  England.  During  that 
period,  too,  many  of  the  men  working  in 
the  yards  had  been  drafted  into  the  army, 
and  in  August  last  there  was  still  a  short- 
age of  at  least  20,000  men  in  the  private 
yards,  where  steel  plates  were  lying  wait- 
ing for  men  to  work  tlhem.  Each  slip  is 
reckoned  to  need  350  men,  and  the  pro- 
jected new  slips  in  Ausfust  last  demanded 
25,550  more  skilled  and  unskilled  men. 
If  these  were  laid  down  it  is  quite  clear 
that  some  50,000  men  in  all  would  be 
needed  before  the  ship-yards  could  get  into 
full  working  stride. 

Q. — Was  Herr  Ebert  a  man  of  note  in  Ger- 
many before  the  abdication  of  the 
Kaiser? 

A. — He  was  formerly  a  saddler,  and  is 
now  only  47  years  old.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  speakers  amongst  the  Social 
Democrats,  and  in  addition  is  possessed  of 
much  tact.  He  first  attracted  public  notice 
at  the  Socialist  Congress  at  Chemnitz  in 
1912.  As  chairman  he  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings with  such  tact  and  skill  that  the 
usually  stormy  meetings  were  avoided  alto- 
gether, and  a  business-like  calm  prevailed. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  severe  critic  of  the 
Government,  and  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
German  delegates  to  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence which  never  came  off.  He  and 
Scheidemann  were  elected  presidents  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  in  1917.  Early 
in  October,  1917,  he  declared  in  the  Reichs- 
tag that  "  the  day  which  frees  the  Ger- 
man people  from  this  Government  will  be 
welcomed  bv  us."  And  again,  "If  a  bal- 
lot were  taken  to-day.  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  would  approve  of  a  Peace  by  agree- 
ment." Lord  Milner,  knowing  German 
politics,    declared   that   the  democratisation 


of  the  German  Government  was  genuimj 
when  men  like  Ebert  were  parties  to  it.! 
Mr.  Hughes,  not  knowing  anything  about 
German  internal  conditions,  severely  criti- 
cised Lord  Milner  for  his  statement,  bul 
time  has  proved  the  man  with  knowledge 
correct  and  the  ignorant  man  wrong. 

Q.-^Did  Bavarian  troops  actually  occupy 
Innsbruck,  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian  Tyrol? 

A. — Yes.   They  occupied  it  on  November 
7th,    1918.     They  also  occupied  Salzburg, 
Both     of    these    places    were    at   one    time; 
Bavarian. 

Q.— Was  Herr  Ballln  a  Jew? 

A. — Yes.  He  was  a  Jew  born  in  Ham 
burg,  in  1857.  He  gained  his  first  shipping 
experience  in  England.  When  Ballin  went 
on  to  the  directorate  of  the  Hamburg- 
Amerika  Company — when-  it  purchased  the 
Carr  line,  with  which  he  was  connected — 
he  found  it  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed.  It 
was  exhausted  by  competition,  had  paid  no 
dividends  for  two  years,  and  its  steamers, 
which  numbered  26,  were  antiquated  and 
out  of  repair.  Five  routes  only  were  serveti. 
That  was  in  1886.  When  the  war  broke 
out  the  Company  had  180  fine  vessels  and 
45  regular  routes.  The  greater  part  of  this 
amazing  expansion  was  due  to  Ballin  him- 
self. The  steamers  he  built  introduced  a 
new  era  of  comfort  and  luxury  in  ocean 
travel. 

Q.— Is  Herr  Eisner  a  colleague  of  Herr 
Ebert? 

A. — No.  Herr  Kurt  Eisner,  President 
of  the  new  Bavarian  Republic,  is  an  inde- 
pendent Socialist,  whereas  Ebert  belongs  to 
the  majority  Socialists.  Eisner  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  brilliant  journalist  of 
the  German  Socialist  Party.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  V orwaerts,  but  when  the  trouble 
between  advanced  and  moderate  Socialists 
began  before  the  war  he  was  dismissed  by 
Herr  Bebel.  He  is  very  popular,  and  has 
great  influence  amongst   the  people. 

Q. — Why  is  the  British  Home  Secretary 
now    referred    to    as    Lord    Cave? 

A. — He  is  no  longer  Home  Secretary, 
for  in  November  last  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Lord  of  Appeal.  At  that  time  he 
was  §ir  George  Cave,  but  a  viscounty  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  King. 
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The  Aged  and  Infirm 

•re  •orn*time»  more  susceptible  to  COUGHS  and  COLDS  on  the 
Ci  '.EJi>T  th»n  th»  young  and  vigorous.  When  an  aged  person  gets 
•  Cold,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  not  only  is  the  BEST 
REMEDY  taken  immediately,  but  that  the  Remedy  is  one.  that 
<ions  NOT  cauiie  any  Heait  Depression,  nor  ir,  any  way  v/eaken 
an  *h"eady  frail  constitution.  In  such  a  case.  HEARNE'S  Bronchitis 
Cuie  i»  juit  THE  proper  Medicine  to  use.  as  it  is  the  QUICKEST, 
BEST — a    Remedy    that    ia    juat    as    elective    with 


earne  s 

Bronchitis  Cure 

The  Finest  Remedy  in  the  World 

For  Coughs,  Croup, 
Colds  on  the  Chest 


The  REMEDY  with  the 
REPUTATION 


If  not  obtainable  in  your 
district,  send   direct   to — 

W.  G  hEARNt  &  Co.  Ltd. 

GEEXONG.   VICTORIA. 

BraBck  OHio«>»— 
ar<la«r.   N.S.V,..        W.IIinctoa.  N.Z 
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and  me  Jj 
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Chairwian  s 
U.\Dy  SLOGGETT 


•I" 


(Ebc  (5ran&  prior?  of 

Slbe  ffirJicr  of  tbe  1bo«plta(  or  St.  3obn 
of  Sccaaalciii,  (ii  EnolanO. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,    20'ch  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  tha 
St.  John 'Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  600  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  'Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  « 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
Prance  as  quipkly  as  possible. 

^  (Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett 

P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  as  you  think  f  ^ 
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FOR 

NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  NEURALGIA, 
ANAEMIA 


SudiedbgRoifsICownds 
foThe  Rogal  Familg 

H.l.M.  The  fmpre55  o\  Russia 
H  M.  The  King  of  Greece 
H.M.  The  King  o(- Spain 
H  M.  The  Queen  oj-  Roumania 


PMOSFERI/M 

Ensures  Vigoroos  Healfb  and 
gives  S^reng^h  and  Energg. 


Mca^rt     A*hton    &    Partons    Ltd..   of    London,    would  appreciate  your  coort«9y  if,  beins  served  Kirlth  a 

substitute  oot  bearing  their  name,  you  would  post  tbe  package  to  408  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  wb«n 

tbe  geauine  article  will  be  sent   ia  it4   place  and   the  co$t  of  postage   refunded   lo  yon. 
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SIR   CONAN    DOYLE   ON   SPIRITUALISM. 


# 


If  to  twirl  a  brass  cylinder  forces  the 
thing-    hig-her    than    his    mountains,    and 
that  extent  it  is   good.      We  must  not   be 
Doyle. 

Sir  Conan  Doyle  has  just  published 
a  very  sincere  little  book  in  which  he  tells 
how  he  came  to  investigate  Spiritualism, 
and  what  it  means  to  him  after  such  a 
search.  He  calls  his  book  The  New  Re- 
velation (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  ^il^  i^et), 
and  in  it  there  are  many  interesting  auto- 
biographical incidents.  He  tells  us  how 
his  indififerent  attitude  to  the  question  grew 
into  a  positive  interest. 

"  I  had  never  ceased  to  be  an  earnest 
theist,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  Napo- 
leon's question  to  the  atheistic  professors 
on  the  starry  night  as  he  voyaged  to 
Egypt :  '  Who  was  it,  gentlemen,  who 
made  these  stars?'  has  never  been  an- 
swered. To  say  that  the  universe  was 
made  by  immutable  laws  only  puts  the 
question  one  degree  further  back  as  to  who 
made  the  laws." 

"  When  I  regarded  .  Spiritualism  as  a 
vulgar  delusion  of  the  uneducated,  I  could 
affect  to  look  down  upon  it ;  but  when  it 
was  endorsed  by  men  like  Crookes,  whom 
I  knew  to  be  the  most  rising  British  chemist ; 
by  Wallace,  who  was  the  rival  of  Darwin, 
and  by  Flammarion,  the  best  known  of 
astronomers,  I  could  not  afford  to  dismiss 
it." 

"I  read  that  monumental  book,  Myers' 
'  Human  Personality,'  a  great  root  book, 
from  which  a  whole  tree  of  knowledge  will 
grow.  In  this  book  Myers  was  unable  to 
get  any  formula  which  covered  all  the 
phenomena  called  '  spiritual,'  but,  in  dis- 
cussing the  action  of  mind  upon  mind, 
which  he  has  himself  called  telepathy,  he 
completely  proved  his  point,  and  he 
worked  it  out  so  thoroughly,  with  so  many 
examples,  that  it  took  its  place  henceforth 
^s  a  scientific  fact." 

"If  no  other  spiritual  books  were  in 
existence  than  five — I  allude  to  Professor 
Lodge's       '  Raymond,'       Arthur       Hall's 

*"The  New  Revelation,"  by  Sir  Conan 
Doyle.     Hodder   and   Stoughton ;    3/6   net. 


Thibetan    to   admit    that    there    is    some- 
more    precious    than    his    yaks,    then    to 
censorious     in     such     matters. — Conan 

'  Psychical  Investigations,'  Professor  Crau- 
ford's  '  Reality  of  Psychical  Phenomena,' 
Professor  Barrett's  '  Threshold  of  the  LTn- 
seen,'  and  Gerald  Balfour's  '  Ear  of  Di<^ 
nysius ' — these  five  alone  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  sufHcent  to  establish  the  facts 
for  any  reasonable  inquirer." 

"  This  cry  of  illicit  knowledge,  backed 
by  more  or  less  appropriate  texts,  has  been 
used  against  every  advance  of  human 
knowledge. 

"  It  was  used  against  the  new  astronomy, 
and  Galileo  had  actually  to  recant.  It 
was  used  against  Galvani  and  electricity, 
It  was  used  against  Darwin,  who  would 
certainly  have  been  burned  had  he  lived  a 
few  centuries  before. 

"  It  was  even  used  against  Simpson's  use 
of  chloroform  in  child-birth,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Bible  declared  *  In  pain  shall  ye 
bring   them   forth.' 

"  Surely  a  plea  which  has  been  made  so 
often,  and  so  often  abandoned,  cannot  be 
regarded  very  seriously." 

"  But  the  war  came,  and  when  the  war 
came  it  brought  earnestness  into  all  our 
souls,  and  made  us  look  more  closely  at 
our  own  beliefs  and  re-assess  their  values.  In 
the  presence  of  an  agonised  world,  hearing 
every  day  of  the  deaths  of  the  flower  of 
our  race  in  the  first  promise  of  their  unful- 
filled y.outh,  seeing  around  one  the  wives 
and  mothers  who  had  no  clear  conception 
whither  their  loved  ones  had  gone  to,  I 
seemed  suddenly  to  see  that  this  subject .  .  . 
was  really  something  tremendous,  a  break- 
ing down  of  the  walls  between  two 
worlds." 

"  There  are  many  who  protest  that  this 
world  which  is  described  to  us  is  too 
material  for  their  liking,"  says  Sir  Conan 
Doyle.  .  .  . 

"  What  is  it  to  a  mother  if  some  imper- 
sonal glorified  entity  is  shown  to  her?  She 
will  say,  '  That  is  not,  the  son  I  lost — I 
want  his  yellow  hair,  his  quick  smile,  hi* 
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Lift  Out  Coras  With  Finger  Tips  ! 
Callouses,  Too -Painlessly  ! 

Treat  with  Few  Drops—then  Merely  Lift  Off  That  Painful, 
Achy  Corij^  or  Callous.      Costs   Not   a  Farthing  per  Cohl 


Only  a  few  pence  will  obtain 
for  you  a  midget  phial  of  Frozol- 
Ice,  the  wonder  compound  dis- 
covered by  a  brilliant  chemist. 

And  isn't  it  worth  it — less  than 
a  farthing  per  corn — to  gain  free- 
dom from  these  wretched  pests. 
Spread  four  or  five  drops  over  a 
sensitive  corn.  Immediately  the 
pain  disappears,  and  soon  you 
can  lift  out  that  troublesome  corn, 
root  complete,  with  finger  tips. 
Simplicity  itself. 


I  And  fancy !  There's  not  one 
twinge  of  pain  whilst  using  Frozol- 
Ice  nor  afterward.  The  healthy 
surrounding  skin  is  nevef  in- 
flamed, nor  even  irritated. 

All  kinds  of  corns — soft,  hard, 
or  corns  between  the  toes — also 
leather-like  callouses  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet — "  give  up  the  ghost  " 
to  Frozol-Ice.  They  simply  wither 
up  and  drop  oflF 

EASILY— 

PAINLESSLY. 


Ask  for    FROZOL-ICE    at  Chemist's 


ih.  you  lor  mentioQinc  Btead'a  Review  wbeD  writing  to  adyerUsara. 
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A   RUSSIAN  SCHOOLBOY.* 

Had  an  Englishman  or  American, 
reared  in  the  tradition  of  correctness  or 
reserve,  presented  this  work  to  us  as  part 
of  an  autobiography  of  childhood,  our 
credulity  would  have  been  severely  taxed. 
We  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  he 
had  drawn  more  on  his  imagination  than 
on  his  memory,  and  we  would,  therefore, 
be  led  to  discount  the  greater  half  of  the 
work.  But  when  a  Russian  presents  us 
with  the  intimate  details  of  his  childhood, 
in  all  its  wealth  of  detail ;  dragged  up  from 
the  bottom  depths  of  consciousness  and 
memory,  our  credulity  is  at  once  enlisted, 
and  we  prepare  to  read  in  full  faith.  The 
Russian  cares  so  much  about  the  truth  that 
he  doesn't  seem  to  be  able  to  deceive  even 
if  by  means  of  the  deception  he  might 
achieve  a  more  heightened  literary  effect. 
Such  fidelity  to  the'  truth  we  encounter 
rarely  among  the  professional  writers  of 
other  lands. 

•Roughlv,  we  mav  class  this  work  as  a 
piece  of  strictly  honest  autobiography  in 
which  bias  does  not  manifest  itself  in  the 
unrealistic  exclusion  of  some  detail  and  un- 
natural emphasis  on  others.  From  the  in- 
finite variety  of  detail  and  impression  we 
do  not  find  it  difficult  to  reconstruct  the 
little  world  in  which  young  Serge  moved, 
the  house  of  his  parents  and  the  hated 
school  at  Kazan.  There  were  many  beau- 
tiful moments  in  Serge's  childhood  and 
boyhood.  To  Serge,  to  pursue  a  hobby 
seemed  to  consecrate  himself  to  a  noble 
purpose.  The  most  important  hobbies 
were  acting,  butterfly  collecting,  hunting, 
and  journal  editing.  Serge  was  a  deeply 
sensitive  boy,  sensitive  and  sensitised  to  the 
point  of  efficiency,  a  boy  who  found  deep- 
est and  most  satisfying  joy  in  love  of 
mother,  in  the  beautiful  images  which 
{Xjetry  and  classic  literature  evoked,  in  the 
wild  beauty  of  nature  and  in  the  abandon 
with  which  he  consecrated  himself  to  his 
hobbies. 

TOLSTOI   STORIES,  i 

To  say  that  these  stories  were  not  a  fair 
sample  of  Tolstoi  would  bei  to  overlook  one 
of  his  many  sides  and  what  he  would  prob- 
ably have  called  the  chief  concern  of  his 

*"  A  Russian  Schoolboy,"  by  Serge 
Aksakoff.      Long-mans,    Green  and   Co. 

t"  What  Men  Live  By,"  by  Leo  Tolstoi. 
Translated  by  L.  and  A.  Maude.  Stratford 
Universal   Library    Series,    Boston. 


existence.  Yet  beside  Anna  Kerenina,  Tke 
Cossacks,  War  and  Peace,  such  simply 
moral  fables  seem  but  apocryphal.  Re- 
duced to  their  lowest  terms,  these  four  tales 
are  exhortations  to  be  good  addressed  to 
those  least  likely  to  know  why  or  how  they 
should  be  so.  Very  likely  their  simple 
Christianity  was  aimed  at  his  own  peasants 
of  Yasnava  Polyana.  Perhaps  he  never 
meant  their  art  and  freshness  also  to  please 
the  sophisticated.  But  certainly  we  can 
find  in  them  not  a  few  of  the  qualities  we 
loye  him  best  for,  a  rarely  sensitive  ear  for 
truth  half-heard,  keen  human  analysis,  an 
idealism  sane  yet  making  for  things  infi- 
nitely far.  He  can  give  frailty  to  mortals, 
divinity  to  angels,  and  quicken  both  with 
his  particular  calm  radiance  of  reality. 

A  WAR  SURGEON  SPEAKS.| 

Almost  every  branch  of  the  servicje  ex- 
cept the  medical  corps  has  written  itself 
up — something  of  functions  and  duties,  a 
little  of  exploits  and  a  great  deal  of 
humour  and  jest.  The  surgical  silence  has 
now  been  broken  by  Captain  Manion,  of 
the  Canadian  Medical  Corps,  who,  though 
officially  a  non-combatant,  has  won  the 
Military  Cross  for  conspicuous  bravery 
under  fire. 

Captain  Manion 's  story  is  not  thrilling, 
but  it  is  an  interesting  one  which  tells  in 
a  competent  way,  from  the  complicated 
preparation  for  the  Big  Push  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  castor  oil  in  reducing  the  sick 
parade.  There  are  many  stories  told  of  that 
life  in  the  trenches  of  which  we,  who  had  to 
stay  at  home,  can  never  hear  enough.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  on  trench 
slang,  some  of  which  has  not  before 
reached  us. 

One  thinks  of  Dr.  Manion  as  what  the 
feminine  half  of  the  world  call  an 
"  awfully  nice  person."  And  he  is  nice, 
from  start  to  finish.  There  is  nothing 
subtle  at^ut  him,  no  overtones,  no  nu- 
ances; he  is  a  straightforward,  honest-to- 
d^d  man  telling  a  plain,  straightforward 
tale  very  well.  His  phrasing  is  oft'en  not 
only  unoriginal,  but  even  hackneyed,  and 
-some  of  his  emotions  are  the  same,  but  in 
an  entirely  able,  agreeable,  and  uninspired 
way  he  has  turned  the  searchlight  on  a 
part  of  the  service  which  can  never  be 
rated  too  high. 

t"  A    Surg-eon    in    Arms,"   by   Robert   J. 
Manion.     D.    Appleton   and  Co. 
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ESPERANTO   NOTES. 


"The  tie  of  language,"  said  de  Tocque- 
ville,  "  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  that  can  unite  mankind."  When 
the  League  of  Nations  has  been  estab- 
lished, seeking  "  the  reign  of  law  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and 
sustained  by  the  organised  opinion  of 
mankind,"  one  of  its  difficulties  will  be 
the  difference  of  language  of  its  mem- 
bers. To  obtain  expression  of  the  organ- 
ised opinion  of  mankind  there  will  be  a 
parliament,  and  in  this  "  parliament  of 
man  "  how  can  a  member  speak  his  mind 
effectively  if  he  is  to  be  understood  by 
■only  a  few  of  his  fellow-members?  Is 
the  tedious,  and  not  always  reliable  sys- 
tem of  interpreting  still  to  be  continued? 
The  Esperanto  Monthly  points  out  that, 
in  the  international  congresses  of  Es- 
peranto, men  of  all  nationalities,  some 
with  only  a  few  v/eeks'  acquaintance  with 
Esperanto,  have  addressed  the  meetings 
<:leaj-ly  and  fluently  on  subjects  of  all 
kinds,  and  without  any  misunderstand- 
ing. If  this  can  be  done  in  an  Esperanto 
congress,  why  not  in  the  parliament  of 
.man  ?  The  use  of  Esperanto  in  dip- 
lomacy is  not  new.  The  Germans  pub- 
lished a  monthly  and  a  weekly  magazine 
in  Esperanto,  wholly  devoted  to  political 
subjects.  The  French  and  the  Italians 
have  published  several  war  books  in  Es- 
peranto, including  President  Wilson's 
classic  congress  speech,  and  the  Ameri- 
can League  to  Enforce  Peace,  one  of 
the  earliest  movers  in  the  League  of 
Nations'  idea  during  the  war,  has  sent  an 
appeal  in  Esperanto  all  over  the  world 
for  support  for  the  League's  objects. 

The  last  number  of  The  Japan  Sales- 
man contains  a  striking  article  on  Es- 
peranto from  a  commercial  point  of 
view  by  M.  Maugeis  de  Bourguesdon,  a 
prominent  French  business  man  and 
writer  on  commercial  and  econoraip 
topics.  "  Esperanto,"  says  M.  de  Bour- 
guesdon, "  is  no  longer  sneered  at. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  war  its  influence 
"has  been  in  the  ascendant.  All  our  busi- 
iness  men  realise  a  priori,  the  benefit 
which  can  be  derived  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  use  of  this 
■marvellous  means  of  inter-communica- 
tion. But  just  as  they  have  been  slow 
in  adopting  the  telephone,  the  typewriter 
and  shorthand,  so  are  they  hesitating  to 


make  use  of  Esperanto  in  their  corre- 
spondence. Yet  first-class  concerns  have 
made  a  trial  with  this  innovation  and 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  results.  Let 
us  mention  a  few  as  examples,"  and  then 
follows  an  imposing  list  of  well-known 
French  firms,  many  of  them,  such 
as  Plachette,  Moet  and  Chandon, 
Clement-Bayard  and  Gaumont  being 
known  in  many  places  outside  France. 
"  As  to  foreign  countries,  the  list 
would  be  endless.  A  German  firm 
before  the  war  stated  that  it  had 
received  in  one  year  345  orders  from 
31  different  countries  all  written  in 
Esperanto." 

The  President  of  The  Hague  Confer- 
ence on  prisoners  of  war  was  a  Dutch- 
man. The  English  delegates  addressed 
him  in  English,  and  the  German  dele- 
gates in  German.  He  replied  to  both  in 
French.  And  the  conversations  lasted 
five  weeks. 

Another  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
new  literary  and  debating  society  of  the 
British  Esperantists  has  appeared,  being 
an  excellent  translation  of  The  Great 
Stone  Face  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Yelland.  The  society  has  been 
in  existence  only  a  short  time,  but  has 
organised  the  translation  of  several  Eng- 
lish works,  including  The  Water  Babies 
of  Kingsley,  and  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
of  Dickens.  By  dividing  the  work 
among  several  translators  less  time  is 
occupied,  and  the  final  revision  by  the 
committee  not  only  ensures  uniformity  of 
style,  but  makes  available  their  common 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  novel  text-book,  A  Week  at 
Esperanto,  recently  referred  to  on  this 
page,  was  also  brought  out  by  this 
society. 

Readers  of  stead's  interested  in  Es- 
peranto should  communicate  with  the 
nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of  these 
addresses :  Box  731  Elizabeth  Street 
P.O.,  Melbourne;  "Edna,"  Clissold 
Parade,  Campsie,  Sydney ;  "  Bonvenu," 
(3'Mara  Street,  Lutwyche,  Brisbane ;  Mr. 
VV.  L.  Waterman,  Torrens  Road,  Kil- 
kenny, Adelaide;  Mr.  T.  Burt,  Stott's 
College,  Perth;  Mr.  D.  Guilbert,  7  Glen 
Street,  Hobart;  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Edman- 
son,  156  Lambton  Quay,  Wellington. 
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If  you  have 
Catarrh,  you 
stand  a  good 
chance  of 
contracting 
deadly 
Influenza 
and 
Pneumonia 


The  sensible 
thing  is  to 
get   rid  of 
Catarrh, 
and  you  are 
now  offered 
that 
opportunity 


Let  Me  Tell  You  How  to  be  Quite  Free  From 


WITHOUT  SPRAYS,  INHALANTS,  EXERCISE,  DIET  OR  DRUGS 

Catarrh  is  CURABLE.  I  KNOW  ib.  I've  PROVED  it.  And  I  will  prove  it  to  YOU.  free  of 
ooBt — NOW.  Never  rnnid  what  you've  tried  or  how  many  times  you  have  been  disappointed. 
There  may  be  ten  thoi  :i,nd  WRONG  ways — there  ia  but  one  RIGHT  way,  and  I  want  you  to 
a»e  it,   WITHOUT   lllSKLNG   ONE   PENNY. 

It  i«  a  NHW  way — en ;i  rely  new,  dilTeront  and  SUCCESS.FUL.  Approaches  Catarrh  from  a 
NKW  ANGIiK.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  and  pay  out  a  lot  of  money.  You  can  atop  your 
Catarrh  euBering  OVEU  NIGHT. 

Your  hawking,  spitting,  sneezing,  nose-blowing,  heartburn,  head  noises,  nausea,  dizziness, 
and  headachas  will  quickly  an(l  Plitl:^  ANKN'i'LY  ili8apiJ0;ir.  No  matter  how  cxtravacrant 
these  statements  may  soem— they  are  STUIOTLY  TRUE— AND  I  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU 
— absolutely    a.nd   conclusively 

Catarrh  ie  dangerous  as  well  as  unpleasant.  It  dulls  your  mind — undermines  your  health 
and  weakens  your  will.  Nosjleoted,  it  leads  to  serious  throat  diseases,  deafness,  grastritis, 
asthma,  bron-thilis.  and  CONSCJM  P  J'lON.  Don't  waste  any  more  money  on  worthleae 
noAtrums,  but  iK>3t  the  ooupon  and  learn  how  you  can  get  rid  of  Catarrh,  not  merely  for  a 
day.  a  month  or  a  year,  but  PWRMANKNTLY. 


SEND  NO 


Spnrl  no  money — just  the  coupon.  Be  sure 
to  fill  in  your  name  and  address  and  POST 
TO-DA.Y. 

\ 


MONEY    (ML^s^^^Jj^ 

CURATIVE  CULTURE  COMPANY,  29  O'Conxei.i,  Stkket,  Stdnbt. 


To  the  CoEATivE  CtLTTJRE  Co.,  29  O'Connell  St..  Sydney. 

On  the  understandina;  that  this  request  is  no;  to  commit  me  to  make  any  payment, 
please  tell  me  how  I  can  secure  permanent  freedom  from  Catarrh.  I  enclose  lid.  etamo  for 
poataffp. 

Nam© ' 


Address. 


S.R.  II-I-I9 


VniMWl'HUJIflllWHUVI 


Thank   yf:»n   for  mftntioninc  Stead's  BAview  when  writing  to  advertUecv. 
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With  Flags  he  wags 
His  message  right ; 

No  sold'ring  lags 
Done  with  Fluxitc 


Pluxite  is  used  in  the  mauufacture  and  repair  of  many 
different  kinds  of  war  material,  including  both  "Wireless" 
and  "  L/ine  "  signalling  apparatus. 

It  does  soldering   work   better   and   more  easily,  even  under 

difficult  conditions. 

Repair  your  pots  and  pans  and  other  metal  articles  with 
FLUXITE,  the  paste  flux  that 

SIMPLIFIES    SOLDERING 


Of  all  Ironmongmn  and  Storms  in  smeJl  <md  large  titu. 


The  Auto-Controller  Co..  272  Vienna  Koad,  Bermondsey,  Eng. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


The  Birmingham   Small  Arms   Com- 

,     pany  made  a  n,et  profit,  after  paying  all 

'      special  taxes,  of  £435,207  for  the  year 

ending  July  31st,  1918.     This  compares 

with  a  profit  of  il87,921,  made  in  1913. 

Last  October  the  Swiss  National  Bank 
raised  the  official  discount  rate  from  4| 
per  cent,  to  5-^-  per  cent.  This  is  1  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  Holland  and 

I     Spain,  and  ^  per  cent,  higher  than  that 

'     of  Denmark. 

•  •  •     '  • 

The  Turkish  Anatolian  railway  in  1917 
showed  a  gross  revenue  of  44,438,000 
francs,  as  compared  with  48,173,000 
francs  in  1916,  and  17,885,000  francs  in 
1913.  The  net  profit  in  1917  was 
21,588,000  francs. 

The  ^mount  at  the  credit  of  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Banks  in  England  at  1:he 
end  of  September  was  £224,521,800 ;  the 
Trustees  Savings  Banks  having  a  credit 
of  £57,761,000.  The  amount  of  credit 
of  both  banks,  viz.,  £282,281,800,  com- 
pares with  £247,568,400,  for  the  similiar 

period  of  1917. 

.         •         •         • 

The  Danish  National  Bank,  in  its  in- 
teresting report  of  the  last  financial  year, 
draws  attention  to  the  plethora  of  money, 
to  the  large  amount  of  speculation,  to 
the  extremely  high  prices  which  are  being 
paid  for  real  estate,  especially  large 
landed  property,  and  to  the  large  amount 
of  new  companies  formed,  and  of  capital 
increase  of  existing  concerns,  the  aggre- 
gate amounting  to  about  400,000,000 
krone  during  the  year  in  question. 

Sir  Edward  Holden,  Chairman  of  the 
London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  in  a  re- 
cent address,  stated  his  fear  that  if  the 
banker^  of  England  opened  branches  in 
foreign  countries  in  competition  with 
foreign  bankers  it  would  tend  to  damage 
London's  position  as  the  financial  centre 
of  the  world.  He  was  afraid  that  by 
opening  these  branches  we  would  make 
foreign  bankers  unfriendly  towards  us, 
and  might  divert  their  business  to  Ger- 
many or  New  York. 

The  Society  of  German  Metallurgists 
has   worked   hard   during  the   last   few 


motjths  to  prepare  for  reconstruction  af t;er 
the  war  was  over.  Its  aim  was  to  make 
Germ.any  as  independent  as  possible,  so 
far  as  supplies  of  metals  are  concerned, 
and,  with  that  end  in  view,  it  urged  the 
undertaking  of  special  research  work  and 
grants  of  money  being  made  for  instruc- 
tional purposes,  and  the  arrangement 
that  on  the  conclusion  of  Peace  students 
and  teachers  were  immediately  returned 
from  the  army,  so  that  education  at  any 
rate  could  be  resumed  as  promptly  as 

possible. 

.         .         •         • 

The  agreement  between  the  United  States 
Postmaster-General  and  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  for  the 
operation  of  the  latter's  system  while  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  are  under 
Federal  control,  provides  for  the  payment 
of  interest  and  other  charges  on  all  out- 
standing securities  of  the  American  or  Bell 
Company's  system,  held  bv  the  public; 
and,  furthermore,  specifies  that  dividends 
on  .the  stocks  of  the  company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries shall  be  continued  at  the  custom- 
ary rates.  Ample  provision  is  also  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  property  and  its 
service,   as  well  as  for  its  employees. 

t».  •  •  • 

There  has  been  much  banking  amal- 
gamation in  England,  and  we  have  had 
small  amalgamations  in  Australia.  The 
movement  has  extended  to  other  coun- 
tries and  in  Germany  especially  there 
has  been  a  strong  concentration  of  bank- 
ing houses.  Since  the  war  began  the  fol- 
lowing banks  have  come  together,  and 
the  seventeen  which  existed  before  the 
war  have  now  been  reduced  to  four. 

Deutsche  Bank— Bergisch-Markische  Bank. 

Disconto  Gesellschaft— A.  Schaaffhausen, 
Rheinische  Bank,  Mittelrheinische  Bank, 
Westphalisch  -  Lippische  Vereinsbank, 
Westdeutch  Vereinsbank,  Gronauer  Bank- 
I  verein,  Rheiner  Bankverein,  Trierische 
Volksbank. 

Dresdner  Bank— Rheinische-Westfalische  Dis- 
conto, Gesellschaft,  Markische  Bank. 

Commerz-und  Disconto  Bank— Bankverein 
Gelsenkirschen,  Mulheimer  Bank. 

•  •  •  • 

According  to  a  correspondent  ^  to  the 
London  Financial  Times,  there  is  room 
for  investigation  into  the  methods  of 
the  meat-packers  in  Argentina.  It  is  al- 
leged as  regards  beef  that  the  net  profit  to 
the  trusts  on  one  beast  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can   republic   is  over   ^^19   on    a   cost    of 
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'under  ;;^22,  including  freight,  insurance, 
etc.,  and  that  in  addition  the  Government 
tacks  on  a  profit  of  nearly  ^S,  sc  that  the 
retail  butcher  in  Britain  has  to  pay  a  com- 
bined profit  of  well  over  too  per  cent.  Not 
only  that,  but  the  meat  purchased  is  said 
to  be  often  of  very  poor  quality,  such  as 
cow-beef  and  meat  from  immature  cattle. 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  power  of 
the  five  packing  companies  has  been  un- 
fairly and  illegally  used  to  manipulate  the 
live  stock  markets,  to  restrict  inter- State 
and  international  supplies  of  food;  to  con- 
trol the  price  of  dressed  meats  and  other 
foods  ;  to  defraud  both  producers  and  food 
consumers;  to  crush  effective  competition; 
to  secure  special  privileges  from  railroads, 
dockyard  companies,  and  municipalities, 
and  to  profiteer.  It  says  that  three  of  the 
most  powerful  banking  groups  in  the  coun- 
try are  participating  in  this  food  monopoly, 
and  names  a  long  list  of  stockyards 
through  the  United  States,  over  6o  per 
cent,  of  the  shares  of  which  belong  to  this 
monopolistic  group.  The  commission  re- 
commends that  the .  Government  should  ac- 
quire fhrough  the  Railroad  Administration 
all  the  cars  used  for  the  meat  industries, 
both   cattle  and   refrigerator  cars. 

•  •  •  « 

Apropos  of  the  demand  of  gold  pro- 
ducers for  assistance  in  the  form  of  a 
bonus,  mining  interests  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  recently  joined  those  of  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States  in  urging 
upon  their  respective  Governments,  through 
a  representative  committee,  the  need  for 
some  mitigation  of  the  conditions  which, 
during  the  war  period,  have  adversely  af- 
fected tihe  industry.  In  this  connection 
mid-August  Ottowa  despatches  announced 
that  Sir  Thomas  White,  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, had  requested  the  Canadian  gold 
mining  interests  to  submit  a  definite  plan 
wherebv  Federal  assistance  might  be  made 
practicable.  While  the  miners'  memoran- 
dum had  not  been  formulated  at  the  time 
the  mail  left.  The  Commercial  and  Finan- 
cial Chronicle  understood  that  the  chief 
terms  would  include  removal  of  the  Cus- 
toms duty  on  gold  mining  machinery  and 
exemption  from  all  war  taxation  by  Gov- 
ernments and  municipalities. 

The  Government  of  Manitoba  has  for- 
mulated a  scheme  whereby  farmers  in 
Manitoba  wit!h  grazing  and  feeding  facili- 


ties, but  without  the  means  with  which  to 
buy    cattle,     are    enabled    to    stock    their 
farms   with   high-class  animals,    feed  t*hera 
all   summer,   and   sell   them  in   the  winter. 
This    scheme,     which     is     known     as     the   i 
"  Stockers    and    Feeders'    Plan,"    is    very    \ 
simple  in   its  method  of  op>era.tion.      The  i| 
farmers    buy    a    number    of    cattle    which 
have  been  approved  by  the  agricultural  re- 
presentative of  the  Department  of  Agricul-     i 
ture.     The  Government   pays   for   the  ani-     | 
mals,  and  as  a  security  takes  a  lien  note    \ 
from  the   farmer.     The  note,   which  bears 
interest   at  six  per  cent.,   does  not  mature 
until    the    following   October.       By    means 
of  the  plan  indicated,  which  was  instituted 
last  summer,    nearly    2000   head   of   prime 
cattle  were  kept  in  the  Province  last  year 
until    they    were    fit    for    food    purposes^ 
whereas  had  the  plan  not  been  in  existence 
many  would  have  been  sold   for  slaughter 
in  a  light  and  unfattened  condition. 

•  ■  •  • 

The  currency  problem  in  Poland  is 
said  to  be  acute.  Four  different  cur- 
rencies are  now  circulating  in  the  terri- 
tory, namely,  the  Russian  rouble,  the  Ger- 
man mark,  the  Austrian  crowm,  and  the 
new  Polish  mark.  The  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  rouble  is  most  puzzling,  as  it  varies 
not  only  from  one  place  to  the  other,  like 
Warsaw  and  Lublin,  but  also  according 
to  such  circumstances  as  the  date  of 
issue  or  even  the  particular  signature  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Before 
the  war  the  rouble  was  the  sole  legal 
tender  in  use  in  the  province  of  Poland. 
After  the  Russian  evacuation  there  was 
found  to  be  approximately  one  milliard 
of  Russian  paper  money  in  circulation 
there.  In  April,  1916,  by  order  of  the 
German  authorities  the  German  mark 
was  introduced  as  legal  tender  at  the 
fixed  compulsory  rate  of  exhange  of  \ 
1.75  marks  per  rouble.  In  December,, 
1916,  the  German  Warsaw  General  Gov- 
ernment created  a  Polish  bank,  and  is- 
sued one  milliard  marks  of  Polish  paper 
money,  called  Polish  marks.  This  was 
issued  with  the  proviso  that  in  the  space 
of  two  years  the  Reichsbank  would  ex- 
change at  par  Polish  against  Gennaa 
marks.  The  Russian  currency  was 
called  in  this  year,  the  exchange  bemg 
fixed  at  3.16  Polish  marks  to  the  rouble,, 
and  the  German  mark  at  par  with  the 
former. 
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Nothing  interests  your  friends  more  than  a  Burlington  portrait.  It  brings  out  all 
the  good  points — shows  you  as  you  were  last,  and  is  a  pleasing  record  in  the  years 
to  come.  To  commemorate — say  a  21st  birthday — what  could  be  more  pleasing  or 
appropriate  than  a  beautiful  Burlington  portrait  ?  Think  how  it  would  delight  your 
intimate  friends  and  relations  if,  in  return  for  their  handsome  presents,  you  gave 
them  a  portrait— a  happy,  bright,  winsome  "Burlington."  The  address  of  the 
BURLINGTON  STUDIOS  is  294   BOURKE   STREET,   MELBOURNE. 

Hiidyard    Patent    Steel- 
Wheeled   Wagons 

Used  all  over  Australia.    Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons, 

Orchard  Wagons,   Spring  Wagrjns.     Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     f*roinpt  delivery. 

Send  for  Catalogue   To-day. 

HILDYARD    W^AGON    WORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 


'*^'""  SAUCE 


The  Highest  Grade 
Australian 
Worcester. 

DELIGHTFULLY   APPETIZING 
DIGESTIVE. 


STOCKED   BY  LEADING  GROCERS 


RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Pric 


Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith   Premiers,  foolscap 
and  brief. 
Several   Bar  Lock  visibles, 
foolscap     and     brief,     in 
thorough  order. 
Several    brief  and    foolscap 
Remingtons,   non-visibtes, 
just  overhauled. 
Several  various  other  makes 
— Empire    visible,    Oliver 
visible,      Blick     portable, 
and  Hammonds. 
Now    £10    instead    of    £11 
7\i%  Cash  with  order. 
Each  machine  guaranteed  in  thorough  order,  with  right 
of  exchange  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necessary. 
A.  MACDOUGALL  &  CO..  470  COLLINS  ST..  MELBOURNE 


WI-IY  NOT  ? 

If  you  like  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
ask  us  to  send  a  sample  copy 
to  a  friend  you  think  would 
like  it  too.  We  would  be  glad 
to  do  so  with  your  compliments. 
Send  Nammm  to — 

STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melboarne. 


TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

If  this  form  is   marked   in  BLUE,   it   means  that 
yonr  subscription  expires  with  this  issne. 

If    this  form    is   marked  io   RED,   it  means  that 
yonr  snbscription  expires  with  the  next  issne. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM. 

To  STEAD'S  REVIEW,   Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  STEAD'S  REVIEW  for 
twelve    months    (26    numbers),    beginning 

with  the issue, 

for  which  1  enclose — Postal  Note  138. 
Commonwealth.  Money  Order  13s.  6d. 
New  Zealand,  Fiji  and  New  Guinea. 
IVloney  order  1 5s.  elsewhere.  (Half-yearly 
subscriptions — 13  numbers — received  at  half 
the  above  rates.) 

Name 

Full  Address 


New  Subicribers  may  also  use  this  form. 
Note  —STEAD'S  REVIEW   appears  every  fortnight. 

S  R.  11-1-19- 


I3C. 


STEAD'S.  REVIEW. 


January  11,  1918. 


ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for 
CHALLENGE  OIL  ENGINES 


The  Man  on  the  Land  appreciates  a  good  Oil  Engine.  Such  an 
engine  is  the  CHALLENGE,  for  it  is  efficient,  reliable,  and 
even-running.  CHALLENGE  Engines  are  offered  in  six  sizes  at 
the  New  Palace  Emporium  from  1/^  to  12  H.P.,  and  are 
favourites  with  up-to-date  farmers  and  station  owners. 


Size. 

n  H.P. 

4  H.P. 

6  H.P. 

8  H.P. 

10  H.P. 
12  H.P. 


Cylinder.    Stroke.  Revs,  per    Wght. 


Inches.     Inches. 
31      ..      5 


5i 


62 

8i 


8 


11 

13 
13 


Min. 
500 
400 

350 

300 

280 

250 


lbs. 
275 
850 

1150 

2200 

3200 

4000 


Drive. 
Petrol 
Petrol 
Kerosene 
Petrol 
Kerosene 
Petrol 
Kerosene 
Petrol 
Petrol 


Price. 

-„  £30 

.:.  £57/10/- 

...  £60 

.:.  £85 

...  £87/10/- 

•..-.  £105 

>:.  £110 

..  £130 

..  £150 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

Only  Universal  Providers  Brickfield   Hill,   SydoCy,   N^W. 

New  ralace  fcmponum  .  •'  j  7         -w 


Tfaauk  yon  for  mentioninK  Stsad'a  Review  wben  writing  to  advertisen. 


Hiead's  Heinew,  tl/l/iB. 


DO    YOU    WANT 

Seasonable  Gifts  for  Children  ? 


IF  SO,  BUY 


«t 


€ 


I 

f 

it 


STEAD'S  STORY  BOOKS. 


TOM  THUMB. 

THE  SNOW  QUEEN. 

SINDBAD,  THE  SAILOR. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

GULLIVER  IN  LILLIPUT. 

FAVOURITE  FAIRY  TALES. 

BRER  FOX  AND  BRER  RABBIT. 

GULLIVER  AMONG  THE  GIANTS. 

THE  UGLY  DUCKLING  AND  OTHER 
TALES. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  REYNARD  THE 
FOX. 

THE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  OLD 
BRER  RABBIl. 

MORE     FUNNY     STORIES     /  ^OUT     OLD 
BRER  RABBIT. 


With  an  illustration  on  every  page. 

I'ublishc.l  l)y 
HENRY  STEAD  ...........    MELBOURNE. 


|^^^_^^_^^_^^ 


Price    1  -  each  at  all  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls. 


Stead'B  RevieiD,  ll/l/lS. 
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iroughout  Australasia 

vou  will  finfl  the  well-  known  "Laurel"  package. 
It  is  familiar  alike  to  city  shoppers  and  frequent- 
ers of  the  little  stores  "back  o'  beyond." 

It  is  the  package  that  denotes  a  reliable 
grocer,  and  a  kerosene  of  paramount  purity. 

You,  who  have  realised  the  advantages  that 
a  Kerosene  Lamp  possesses  over  other  forma 
of  lighting  should  insist  on  getting  "Laurel" — a 
CTOod  American  Kerosene  that  burns  without 
flicker,  smoke,  or  fumes;  a  kerosene  that  is 
entirely  free  from  sediment,  and  never  clogs 
tiie  wick. 

"Laurel"  gives  a  splendid  light,  soft  and 
restful  to  the  eyes. 

Don't  merely  say  "  Kerosene  *'  —  ask  for 
"Laurel.** 

LAUREL  KEM/ENE 


-\ 


V 


I 


*Uhe  soji,   white  light" 
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